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Mom’s a Grandma Now 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Farner, Henry 
Moruer, Elizabeth 
Berry 
JACK 
MARIE 
VICTOR 
GRANDPA TERWILIGER 

Time: The Saturday before Mother’s 
Day. Late afternoon. 

Serrina: A living room. 

Ar Rise: The stage is empty and the 
phone is ringing. Berry, sizteen, 
and Marin, twelve, enter right wear- 
ing jackets. Each one carries a small 
paper bag. 

Betty: Oh, the phone. I'll get it. 
(She runs toward phone throwing off 
her jacket as she goes. Picking up 
phone) Hello? No, this is Betty. 
You want Mothe:’? Just a minute. 
Call Mom, Marie. 

Marte (Calling as she goes to doorway 
left): Mom — oh, Mom! Mom! I 
guess she isn’t here. (She takes off 





her jacket, throws it over a chair and 
sits down in easy chair left, taking a 
small box out of her paper bag.) 

Berry (Into phone): I guess Mother 
isn’t here right now. . . . I don’t 
know. We’ve been shopping all 
afternoon and just gotin... Oh... 
Oh... Sure, we’ll be here. Goodbye. 
(She hangs up.) 

Martie: Who was it? 

Berry: Old Mr. Terwiliger’s daughter. 
She’s sending him over with a shawl 
Mom wanted to borrow. 

Marie: What’s Mom want a shawl 
for? 

Berry: How should I know? Anyhow, 
I’m glad she’s not here. It gives us a 
chance to look at our presents again. 
I wish the boys would come. (She sits 
down at right and opens paper bag.) 

Marte: So do I. I can hardly wait to 
see what they bought for Mom. 

Berry: I just hope they didn’t get any- 
thing too practical. 

Marre: They wouldn’t dare. Didn’t 


























we all agree that this Mother’s Day 

was going to be different? 

Betry: Yes, but I still don’t quite 
trust the boys. They’ve got one- 
track minds and think Mom always 
has to have pots and pans or some- 
thing. 

Marre: Well, my present’s certainly 
glamorous enough. (Lifting lid of 
small box and showing perfume 
bottle) Wait until Mom gets a sniff 
of this. 

Berry: She'll love your perfume, 
Marie — (Holding up flat box) and 
she’ll love these nylons too. (Slipping 
box back into bag) Here comes some- 
one. 

Marie: It’s not Mom — it’s the boys. 
(Jack, fourteen, and Victor, eight, 
enter right, wearing jackets. ) 

Jack: Hi, there. 

Berry: Hi — we've been wondering 
where you were. (The boys take their 
jackets off and throw them over 
chairs.) 

Jack: Well, the stores are so crowded— 
everybody’s buying presents for 
mothers. 

Marie: You’re telling us? 

Vicror: Wait until you see what we’ve 
got. I bought some — 

Jack: Quiet, Victor. Where’s Mom? 

Berry: It’s all right. She’s not around. 
Let’s see your presents. (Berry and 
Marie go to the boys and they are all 
at stage center.) 

Vicror: Show them mine, Jack. (T7'o 
girls) He wouldn’t let me carry it be- 
cause he was afraid I'd lose it. 

Jack: He almost did lose it on the way 

home. He’s got a hole in his pocket 

and it dropped out. 


Marie: Honestly! Mom’s always 














mending his pockets but he carries 
so much junk around. 

Victor: Well, hurry up and show my 
present. 

Jack (Taking small card with earrings 
attached from his pocket): Here it is — 
a pair of earrings. 

Vicror: They cost a dollar twenty. 

Jack: But they look more expensive 
than that see? (Berry and 
Marie both look. Berry takes card 
and holds it up.) 

Berry: Oh, they’re beautiful! 

Marte: Look at the way they sparkle. 

Victor: Well, let me have them. I can 
keep them now. I'll put them in my 
other pocket. (Berry hands card 
with earrings to Victor and he shoves 
it in his pocket.) 

Berry: But what did you get, Jack? 
Where’s your package? 

Jack: I haven’t got a package — 

Marie: What? 

Jack (Takes small envelope from inside 
coat pocket): All I’ve got is this little 
envelope — (He takes card from en- 
velope.) and it cost five bucks. 

Berry: Jack, what in the world? That’s 
not a down payment on a vacuum 
cleaner or something, is it? 

Jack: Vacuum cleaner, huh! It’s 
reservations. (Showing card) Look — 

Marie (Reading): Reserved: A table 
for two in the Palm Room for Satur- 
day evening, May — 

Berry: Jack! That smart new room in 
the Plaza Hotel. How perfectly 
wonderful. 

Jack: Sure, dinner and dancing in the 
Palm Room for tonight. And it’s all 
paid for. That is, except for tips and 
extras maybe. Dad can take care of 

that, I guess. 
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Betty: Of course he can. Oh, Jack, I 
don’t know how you ever thought of 
it. 

Jack: Well, we wanted something dif- 
ferent — but I was kind of worried 
just at first. 

Marie: Worried? Why? 

Jack: Because Mom and Dad haven’t 
done anything like that for a long 
time. But I got to thinking maybe 
we ought to push them into it. 

Berry: You’re absolutely right. Mom 
will have a big evening for a change 

- and everything fits in perfectly. 
I’ve got nylons for her to wear. 
(Showing box) Look, as sheer as a 
morning mist. 

Jack (Laughing): Yeah? 
morning mist? 

Berry: I don’t know — but that’s what 
it says on the box. And Marie’s got 
perfume. 

Marre (Showing box): Yes — and look 
what it’s called — Evening En- 
chantment. 

Jack: Gosh, for an enchanted evening 
at the Palm Room. That’s all right. 

Vicror: And don’t forget my earrings. 

Berry: Of course not, Victor. Mom 
can wear them too. They’ll add the 
final touch. 

Martie: If only Dad doesn’t let us 
down, and come home with an orange 
squeezer. 

Berry: Oh, he won’t. I told Dad a 
dozen times he had to get something 
frivolous this year. 

Jack: So did I. 

Berry: Poor Dad. I’ll bet he’s having 
a time. He hates shopping anyhow 
and with all those crowds — 

Jack: Say, hadn’t we better get these 

things out of the way before Mom 


What’s a 





shows up? Where did you say she 

was? 

Berry: We didn’t say. We don’t 
know where she is. 

Jack: Maybe she’s upstairs resting. 

Marie: Oh, you know Mom never 
rests. Besides, we called upstairs — 
someone wanted her on the phone. 

Victor: Well, wherever she is, I wish 
she’d come. Isn’t it almost supper- 
time? 

Berry: Oh — not yet, Victor. 

Victor: But I’m hungry. 

Berry: As usual. Go get yourself a 
cookie then. (Vicror goes out left.) 
Jack: Say, what about supper? If 
Mom and Dad are going to dine at 

the Palm Room, when do we eat? 

Marie: Oh, they won’t dine until 
later. Mom will have time to fix 
something for us before she leaves. 

Berry: Not on your life. We’ll fix 
hamburgers for ourselves — I know 
— hamburgers and hot chocolate 
and maybe we can invite some of the 
gang in if Mom says it’s all right. 

Jack: Say, that would be swell. I 
know Mom won’t care. (VICTOR re- 
enters chewing on a cookie, with 
another in his hand. He also carries a 
piece of paper with writing on it.) 

Victor: Look what was propped up 
against the cookie jar — a note from 
Mom. 

Marie: A note from Mom? What 
does it say? 

Vicror: I don’t know. 

Berry: Well, let me have it, Victor. 
(Laughing) If that isn’t just like 
Mom. She knew that sooner or later 
one of us would go to the cookie jar. 

Jack: What’s it all about? Where is 

Mom? 
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Berry: Let’s see. (Reading) Dear 
Children: I have wonderful news for 
you — 

Jack: Huh? 

Berry (Going on): Your sister’s baby 
arrived this morning — a six pound 
boy. 

Marte: A boy! 

Jack: Well, isn’t that something! 

Victor: Gee... 

Berry (Still reading): I’ve gone to 
Plain City to see her, and I called 
your father at the office and told him 
the news. 

Jack: Gosh, is Dad going to be excited. 

Berry: Who isn’t excited? And I’ll bet 
Mom is relieved. I know she’s been 
worrying a little. 

Marte: Sis with a baby — I still can 
hardly imagine it. 

Betty: I wonder when we'll get to see 
the baby! Oh, isn’t it perfectly 
thrilling? 

JACK: I'll say. 

Victor: Gosh, a baby. I thought Mom 
was going to go out tonight and wear 
my earrings. 

Marte: That’s right. The reservations 
and everything. 

Jack: Do you suppose this means 
she’ll stay over? Does she say when 
she’ll be back, Betty? 

Berry (Reading to herself): It’s all 
right. Let me read the rest of the 
note. (Reading) Visiting hours at the 
hospital are from two to four so I’ll 
be home on the five o’clock bus. 

Jack: Well, that’s good. 

Berry (Still reading): Take care of 
yourselves — love, Mother. PS. 
Betty, if you have a minute, run the 

iron over that dress laid out on my 
bed. I have to wear it tomorrow. I 


was just going to do it when the call 
came from Bill. 

Jack: I'd like to see Bill now. 
he’s the proud papa. 

Marte: Yes and — (Breaking off) Oh, 
my goodness, I just thought of some- 
thing — I’m an aunt. 

Berry: And so am I. 

Jack: And I’m an uncle. Why, we all 
are. We’re aunts and uncles now. 

Victor: Me, too? 

JAcK: Sure, you’re Uncle Victor. 

Victor (Grinning a little and straight- 
ening up): Uncle Victor. 

Jack (Laughing): I guess babies are all 
right, huh, kid? 

Vicror: Yeah — and now I don’t have 
to run all the errands maybe — if 
I’m an uncle. 

Marte: You’re still the youngest in the 
family. In fact, you’re about the 
youngest uncle I ever heard of. 

Victor (Not quite so happy): Well, I’m 
still an uncle. 

Berry: Of course you are, and Dad’s a 
grandfather and Mom’s — why, 
Mom is a grandmother! 

Marte: So she is — a grandmother. I 
can hardly believe it. 

Victor: Do grandmas wear earrings? 

Jack: Sure they do — or — I guess 
they do. Say, it is kind of funny, 
isn’t it? For once we get Mom all 
these frivolous things and then right 
away she turns into a grandmother. 

Berry: Well, what difference does that 
make? 

Jack: Oh, I don’t know — but grand- 
mother — it sounds so kind of dig- 
nified or something. 

Marie (A little worried and holding up 
her perfume): Do you think she'll 
still like Evening Enchantment? 
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Jack: And what about dancing in the 








Palm Room? 

Berry: Oh, you kids, stop worrying. I 
don’t think Mom’s going to be any 
different just because she’s a 
grandma. That’s an old-fashioned 
idea. Grandmothers nowadays aren’t 
any different from anyone else. 
(Going to table and picking up maga- 
zine and looking through it) I saw 
something in this magazine just the 
other day. 

Jack: Well, I don’t know. 

Berry: Yes, here it is. ‘Glamorous 
Grandmas in Hollywood.” 

Marie: You mean movie stars? 

Berry: Of course. Look at this one. 
(Showing picture) She has the lead 
in a new musical show. And here’s 
another at one of the night spots. 
Look, Jack. 

Jack (Looking at picture in magazine): 
Wow, some grandma. 

Berry: So what are you worrying 
about? I guess Mom can still go 
dancing if she wants to. 

Jack: Sure, she can. 

Berry: Why, it’s perfectly ridiculous 
to think that just because Mom is a 
grandmother she’ll want to settle 
back and act as though she’s a 
hundred. 

Marie: Can you picture Mom doing 
that? Why, she’ll love all the things 
we’ve got for her. 

Berry: And Jack, your idea of their 
going out tonight is better than ever. 
Now they’ve really got something to 
celebrate. 

Jack: Say, that’s right — their first 
grandson. 

Fatruer (Off right. Calling): Anybody 
home? 








Victor: Gee, here’s Pop. 

Jack (Laughing): You mean Grandpop. 
(Calling) We’re all in the living 
room, Dad. (FATHER enters right 
with a package under his arm.) 

Aut: Hi, Grandpa! Welcome home, 
Grandfather. 

FaTtuHer (Putting package on side table. 
Then rather solemnly): So you’ve 
heard the news. What do you think 
of it, Victor? 

Victor: Uncle Victor. 

FaTHER: Why, so you are. 
thought of that angle. It seems in- 
credible. Children, ever since your 
mother called me at the office — of 
course we didn’t have much time to 
talk — but I’ve thought of nothing 
but this — this important thing 
that’s happened to us. 

Berty: It’s wonderful, isn’t it, Dad? 

FatHer: Wonderful and amazing. To 
think of your sister, Helen, being a 
mother. My, I don’t know where the 
years have gone. It seems only 
yesterday that she was a little girl, 
no bigger than Victor. 

Victor: Uncle Victor. 

Jack: Victor’s certainly. taking this 
business of being an uncle seriously. 

FaTHER: Son, it is serious. I suppose 
you children can’t realize it. But it 
makes a man stop and think. Your 
mother and I are grandparents now. 
It’s made a change in me already. 

JAcK: But you don’t look any different, 
Dad. 

FaTHeEr: It’s more than a matter of ap- 
pearance, son. It goes deeper. It’s 
something inside. (Pounding his 
chest) It’s like a millstone. 

Berry: A millstone? 

FatHer: No—no, I mean a mile- 


I hadn’t 




































stone — a milestone in my life. Why, 

do you realize, children — once I was 
a baby like that little fellow in the 
hospital? 

Jack: So you were, Dad. Mom showed 
us your baby picture once. You 
certainly looked funny. 

Fatuer: Jack, this is nothing to laugh 
about. My point is that I grew into 
a young man then I was a hus- 
band, then a father. I thought 
nothing more could happen to me, 
but now — now I’m a grandfather. 
Soon I'll be a great grandfather. 

Betty: Now, wait a minute, Dad — 

Jack: Aren’t you getting carried away? 

FaTHer: No no, it will happen. 
That dear little fellow in the hospital 
that we haven’t seen will grow into 
a man. 

Marie: I guess he will but not for 
quite a while. 

Farner: The years fly by, Marie. We 
must be thinking of that little fellow 
and what we can do for him. And we 
must be thinking of your mother. 
This — this will mean a great deal to 
her. We must be extra nice to her 
when she gets home. 

Berry: Of course, Dad. We've got all 
kinds of surprises for her. 

Marre: Wonderful presents — we’ll 
show them to you. But what did you 
get, Dad? 

Jack: Yeah, what’s in your package? 

Berty: Let’s see it, Dad. I hope it’s 
something Mom’s going to like. 

FaTHer: No, I’m afraid there’s no use 
even looking at it, children. 

Marre: But why not? 

FaTHER: Because it’s wrong, all wrong. 

I bought it and then as soon as I 

walked out of the shop I had a feel- 





ing that I’d made a mistake. 

Berry: Dad, you didn’t buy an electric 
iron or a mixer — not after all we'd 
said? 

Faruer: No, I bought a bed jacket. | 
went into this shop and I saw just 
the thing — an old fashioned sort of 
jacket — lavender wool — knitted. 

Marre: But it — it sounds awful. You 
didn’t buy that? 

Fatuer: No, that’s just the trouble. I 
remembered what you children had 
said so I picked out another one — 
pink and frilly with ribbons. 

Berry: But Dad, that’s wonderful. It 
sounds just right. (She runs to table 
and takes cover off box.) Oh-h! (Hold- 
ing box up) Look at this, everyone. 

Jack: Say, that’s sharp. 

Marie: Pink chiffon! It’s beautiful — 
perfectly beautiful. 

Vicror: Gee, is Mom going to wear 
that in bed? 

Fatruer (Taking box from Bretry): No, 
son, she is not. Now that I see it 
again I am sure that it is not the sort 
of thing a grandmother should wear. 

Jack: But Dad, that’s silly. 

Berry: Why, Mom would love it. 

Fatuer: No, the young lady at the 
shop was right. 

Jack: What do you mean? 

Fatuer: I asked her for something for 
a grandmother and she knew im- 
mediately — her woman’s instinct 
told her to bring me the lavender 
knitted one. 

Berry: Oh, Dad, I’ll bet she thought 
you meant for your grandmother. 
FarHer: Betty, a grandmother is a 
grandmother and if my mind hadn’t 
been confused by all your talk about 
frivolous things I should have known. 
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I should never have asked to see 
anything else. 

Berry: Well, it’s a good thing you did 
ask. This frilly one is perfect with 
all the things we’ve got — (Holding 
up her box) Look — nylons — 

Victor (Fishing card with earrings 
from his pocket): And earrings, see? 

Marie (Taking lid of box from per- 
fume): And exotic perfume — smell 
it, Dad. 

Fatuer (Shaking his head) : Tsk, tsk, tsk! 

Jack (Taking envelope from pocket): 
And to top it all off, Dad, look what 
I’ve got. Reservations for the Palm 
Room. You and Mom are stepping 
out tonight. 

FaTHerR: Stepping out? 
you lost your mind? 

Jack: Of course not, Dad. 

FarHerR: But how could you imagine 
that your mother and I would want 
to go out tonight now — now that 
this has happened. We'll want to 
sit at home quietly and — and 
“‘reminisce.”’ 

Marte: But I’ll bet Mom would love 
to go out. 

Berry: She can wear all the things 
we’ve got her and sleep late tomor- 
row morning and we'll serve her 
breakfast in bed and she can wear 
her new bed jacket then. 

FatHer (Putting cover on box): Your 
mother will never wear this bed 
jacket. I am going to put it away in 
the hall closet and Monday morning 
I shall return it and get the lavender 
knitted one. 

CHILDREN: Oh, Dad. No! 

Farner: And as for those reservations, 

Jack, perhaps you could return them 

and get your money back. 


Jack, have 





Jack: But Dad — 

Fatuer: As for the other presents, [ 
don’t know. Of course none of you 
knew this was going to happen today 
but now that it has, well, perhaps 
you could return them and get some- 
thing more appropriate. (He starts 
right with box.) Ill just take this 
into the hall. (He goes out.) 

Victor: Gee, does Pop mean I have to 
return these earrings? (He looks at 
them sorrowfully and shoves them back 
into his pocket.) 

Jack: I guess I never should have got 
these reservations. (He puts them 
back into his pocket.) 

Berry: Our beautiful presents. We 
just can’t return them. (Berry and 
MarieE place packages on side table 
near chair at left.) What on earth is 
the matter with Dad? 

Jack: I don’t know. I guess it’s just 
being a grandfather. He — he seems 
to have changed all of a sudden... . 
Gosh, you don’t think Mom will 
have changed too, do you, the way 
Dad says? 

Marie: Of course not. Betty, why 
don’t you show Dad the magazine? 
Maybe that will make him see the 
light. 

Berry: That’s a good idea. (FATHER 
re-enters without package. Brtty 
picks up magazine and shows it to 
him.) Look, Dad — you seem to 
think grandmothers have to be so 
stodgy and settled down. Why, 


look at these Hollywood grand- 
mothers. 

Fatuer: Hollywood? 

Berry: Yes, look at this picture of one 
of them all dressed up. See her cute 
little hat. 











FaTHER: Ridiculous. Can you picture 
your mother wearing a hat like that? 

Marte: Well, she’s never had one but 
there’s no reason why she shouldn’t 
have. (The doorbell rings off right.) 

Berry: Oh dear, the doorbell. Victor, 
answer it. 

Victor (Frowning): Uncle Victor. And 
I don’t see why I always have to do 
everything. (But he goes off right.) 

Berry: That’s probably old Grandpa 
Terwiliger. 

FaTHer: Oh.. 

coming? 


. Did you know he was 


Berry: Yes, he’s bringing something 
that Mom wanted to borrow. 

FatHer: Grandpa Terwiliger. Just 
think. And I’m a grandfather too 
now. Why, he and I are cronies. 

JacK: But Dad, he’s seventy-six and 
lives with his daughter. 

Marte: And why, she’s older than you 
are. 

FatTHer: Age doesn’t seem to enter 
into it. (Vicror enters right with 
GRANDPA TERWILIGER, @ talkative 
old gentleman carrying a dark old- 
fashioned shawl folded over one arm.) 

Victor (As they enter): Here’s Grandpa 
Terwiliger. 

CHILDREN: Hello, Mr. 
Hello, Grandpa. 

Berry: Won’t you sit down, Mr. 
Terwiliger? 

TERWILIGER: No, nope, can’t stay but 
a minute, but I have to congratulate 
the new grandpa. (He walks over to 
FaTuHER and shakes hands.) Well — 
well, Henry, how does it feel to be 
one of us? 

FatHer: Why, fine, Grandpa, fine. I 
guess I haven’t quite got used to it. 

TERWILIGER: Oh, you will — you will. 


Terwiliger. 





Kind of grows on you. Pretty soon 
you'll never know you’ve been any- 
thing else. And say, you know you’re 
eligible for our club now. 

FaTtHer: Club? 

TERWILIGER: Sure — the Grand- 
father’s Club. We meet once a 
month and show snapshots of our 
grandchildren. 

FatHer: Oh? Well, we haven’t got 
any snapshots yet. 

TERWILIGER: Course not, but you will 
have — lots of ’em. Yep, we have 
lots of fun at our get-togethers. 
Course when you get as old as I am 
you don’t feel like dancing a jig but 
we have fun all right. Sit back and 
chew the fat and look at the snap- 
shots. It’s kind of restful. 

Berry: But Mr. Terwiliger, Dad 
doesn’t need to rest. He isn’t so very 
old. 

TERWILIGER: He’s old enough to be a 
grandfather, isn’t he? Yes, sir. 
(Laughing) Ha! Ha! Well, guess I 
ought to be getting back. Don’t 
walk as fast as I used to and my 
supper’ll be most ready. (Starting 
right) Oh, I most forgot. Here’s that 
shawl your mother wanted to borrow. 
(He deposits shawl on table right near 
easy chair.) Belonged to my wife 
when she was alive and she always 
said there was nothing like it for 
keeping drafts away from her should- 
ers and knees. Well, goodbye, every- 
one. 

CHILDREN: Goodbye, Mr. Terwiliger. 
And thanks a lot. 

Fatuer: I’ll just go to the door with 
you, Grandpa. 

TERWILIGER (Slapping FaTHER on 

shoulder): Fine, Gramp. 
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FatTHer: What? Oh, yes — yes, of 
course. (They go out right.) 


Jack (Flopping into chair at right): 


Well, it looks as though Dad’s a 
full-fledged member of the Grand- 
father’s Club. 

Victor: Do they have a club just to 
look at baby pictures? 

Berry (Sitting left): Well, I like to look 
at baby pictures, too, but to meet 
regularly once a month to do it — 
why, it’s like the second edition of 
the family album. Imagine Mr. 
Terwiliger talking to Dad as though 
he were an old man. 

Marie (Doubtfully): Well, as Mr. 
Terwiliger said, Dad zs old enough to 
be a grandfather. 

Jack: Yeah, and I suppose that makes 
Mom old enough to be a grand- 
mother. (He picks up shawl from 
table.) 

Berry: Jack, what do you mean by 
that? 

Jack (Unfolding shawl a little): Look at 
this shawl. Did you ever see any- 
thing so old-fashioned? 

Berry: No, I never did, and I can’t 
believe Mom would ever wear a 
thing like that. 

Marie: Then why did she borrow it? 

Jack: Search me. (FATHER enters right.) 

Jack: Say, Dad, what do you suppose 
Mom wants with this old shawl? 

FarHer: Why, to wear it, I expect. 
Didn’t Mr. Terwiliger say his wife 
liked it to keep drafts from her 
shoulders? 

Berry: But Dad, Mom never com- 
plains about drafts. She’s always 


moving around so much. You al- 
ways say she never sits still for a 
minute. 





FatHer: Well, maybe she will from 
now on. It’s as I’ve been trying to 
tell you. Things are going to be dif- 
ferent. 

Berry: Well, I still don’t believe that 
Mom’s going to wear that shawl. 
(Rising) And that reminds me — 
she mentioned a dress she wanted 
pressed for tomorrow. I’d better run 
up and get it. (She goes off left.) 

Farner: Yes, children, your mother 
will be here soon. She will be tired 
from her journey. We’ve got to get 
ready for her. 

Jack (Rising): O.K., Dad. I’ll pick up 
some of this stuff. (He starts picking 
up coats and hats.) Maybe Uncle 
Victor would help. 

Victor: Sure, I’ll help, Jack. 

Jack: Uncle Jack to you. (Jack and 
Victor go off right with coats and 
hats.) 

Martie: And I’ll put these packages out 
of sight. (She picks up perfume and 
nylons from table at left and goes to 
desk and puts them in drawer. Jack 
and VicToR re-enter.) 

FaTtHer: That’s better, children, but 
there is more. (He picks up shaul.) 
I think we should drape this shawl 
cosily around your mother’s chair. 
(He drops shawl on seat of chair at 
right.) Well, you children take care 
of that. I’d better go upstairs and 
get her knitting. (He starts left.) 

Marie: Her knitting? 

FatuHer: Certainly — she’ll probably 
want to knit tonight while we talk. 
Knitting is very restful. And I think 
I’ll just get my house slippers on. 

Jack: But Dad, Mom still might want 
to go out. 

FaTuHER (As he goes off left): Nonsense, 


Jack — just forget that foolishness. 

Jack: Oh, for gosh sakes. I don’t know 
what I’m going to do about the 
reservations — and they cost me five 
bucks. 

Marie: And what about our other 
presents? If Mom doesn’t like them— 

Jack: It looks as though everything’s 
going to be one big bust — every- 
thing we planned. (Jerking at shawl) 
Do we have to put this old shawl 
over Mom’s chair? 

Marte: I guess so. (She spreads shawl 
over back of chair.) 

Victor (Sadly): Gee, what’s the mat- 
ter? Aren’t we going to have fun any 
more? 

Marte: I don’t know. I suppose it will 
make a big change in our lives too — 
if Mom is different. 

Jack: Yeah — like tonight. Betty sug- 
gested we have the gang in for ham- 
burgers and now we won’t be able to. 

Marre: Mom always let us have our 
friends in whenever we wanted to 
and she enjoyed it as much as we did. 
(Starting to cry) Oh, I can’t bear it. I 
just can’t bear it if Mom is changed 
the way Dad says. 

Jack: Oh, look, Marie — now, don’t 
cry. Maybe she won’t be. Maybe 
we’re making too much of this. 
Betty still doesn’t believe it. (Berry 
enters left looking distressed.) 

Betty: Jack, Marie — I don’t know 
what to do. I don’t know what to 
think. 

JAcK: What’s happened, Betty? 

Berry: That dress that Mom wanted 
me to press — it was on her bed just 
as she said. And it’s a funny looking 
old black thing. 

Marie: It — it is? 
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Berry: Perfectly plain — with a high 
neck and long sleeves. I just can’t 
imagine Mom wearing it. 

Jack: But she said she was going to in 
the note, didn’t she? That she was 
going to wear it tomorrow? 

Berry: That’s just it. If Mom’s going 
to wear a dress like that, then it must 
be true. (FATHER enters left carrying 
a small old-fashioned rocking chair. 
Under one arm he holds Moruer’s 
knitting bag.) 

Fatuer: Well, children, look what I’ve 
found. 

Betty: Dad, where did you get that? 

Fatuer: I found it in the upstairs hall. 
It’s been in the attic for years — 
belonged to my grandmother. 

Victor: Sure. I remember seeing that 
old rocking chair in the attic. 

Marie: But who brought it down? 

Fatuer: Why, your mother must have, 
don’t you see? She evidently planned 
to bring it downstairs and then didn’t 
have time. 

Betty: But what does Mom want with 
a rocking chair? 

FaTHer: Why, to sit in, of course. 
They’re wonderful things — wonder- 
ful to rest the back. Yes, I guess 
she’s arrived at the time of life when 
she feels she’d like a rocking chair. 
(He places it upstage center.) This 
will really be her chair. We’ll get it 
all set up for her. This will be her 
place. Jack, just move that side 
table over. (Jack brings table from 
chair at left and places it next to rock- 
ing chair.) 

Marie (Sadly bringing shawl): And I 
suppose you want the shawl, Dad? 

FatruHer (Draping shawl over chair): 
Yes — yes, and I’ve brought her 
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knitting too. (He places knitting on 

table.) We'll just put that on the 
table. Now, that looks nice doesn’t 
it? Your mother’s worked hard all 
her life, and now that she’s a grand- 
mother she can just sit back and take 
things easy. 

Marie (Giving up): Dad, the presents 
we got — I guess they are all wrong. 

Betty: Yes. I’ve been trying to think 

what we could do—if there was 

some way to get some other presents. 


Jack: But what could we get that 


would be — kind of — well, digni- 
fied? 

FaTHER: Do you know what I think? 
If you could return all your things 
you’d have enough for a nice foot- 
stool. 

Victor: Would Mom like a footstool? 

Farner: Yes, to go with the rocking 
chair. It’s the very thing she needs. 

Berry: But it’s so late now. 

FaTHer: Yes, you can’t do it until 
next week. I think you'll just have 
to explain to your mother. (MoTHER 
enters right wearing hat and coat. She 
carries a purse and a large paper bag.) 

Moruer: Well, family, here I am! 

Berry: Mom, you’re home! 

OrHER CHILDREN: Oh, Mom! 

Moruer: How are all my little uncles 
and aunts? (Turning and smiling at 
FatHer) And how’s Grandpa? 

FarHer (Going toward her): I’m fine, 
my dear — just fine. 

Moruer: The baby’s beautiful — 
simply beautiful — a beautiful baby 
boy. Oh, Henry, you’ll be so proud 
of him. 

FarHer: I’m proud already — just 
bursting with pride. 

Berry: And how’s Sis? 





Moruer: Feeling wonderful. She sent 
her love and we’re all to go down 
next weekend and see the baby. (She 
starts to take off coat and hat and puts 
her purse and bag down on table at 
right.) 

FatHer: Elizabeth, my dear, let me 
take your things. (He takes her hat 
and coat and puts them on chair right.) 
You must be tired. 

Moruer: Well, a little. 
kind of a rush. 

FaTHer: You’d better sit down right 
away — sit down and rest. (He takes 
her by the arm and leads her toward 
rocking chair.) We've got every- 
thing ready. 

Moruer (Staring): Why, so you have. 
... The old rocking chair and Mrs. 
Terwiliger’s shawl. I’d started to 
bring the chair down and then I 
spent so long dusting it that I didn’t 
have time. (She breaks off and sits 
down.) It’s perfect — just perfect. 
(The children are watching her gloom- 
tly.) 

Betty: Do you — do you really think 
it is, Mom? 

Moruer: Why, certainly. Just wait 
until I get this shawl on. (She pulls tt 
around her shoulders.) Well, how do I 
look? 

Fatuer (Nodding his head and smil- 
ing): Exactly like a grandmother, 
my dear. 

Moruer: Good. That’s what I should 
look like. 

Berry: But you don’t look like a very 
old grandmother. 

Moruer: Never you mind, Betty. I'll 
look older when I get that black 
dress on. Did you have a chance to 
press it? 


It has been 





Betty: Not yet, but I’ve got the iron- 
ing board out. Mom, are you really 
going to wear that dress tomorrow? 

Moruer: Why, of course I am. (There 

FATHER nods his head, 

still smiling. The children all stare at 

Moruenr.) Children, what’s the mat- 

ter? Why are you all staring at me? 

Jack: Well, gee, Mom. Dad told us 
how it was going to be — 

Marie: But we couldn’t believe it. We 
just couldn’t believe it. 

Moruer: Couldn’t believe what? Vic- 
tor, what’s the matter with you? 
Why do you look so solemn? 

Victor (Suddenly): I don’t want to be 
an uncle. 

Moruer: You don’t? But Victor, you 
ought to be happy. 

Victor: At first I thought it was going 
to be fun but it isn’t. Nothing’s 
going to be any fun. (He turns away 
almost crying.) é 

Moruer (Rising and dropping shawl on 
chair): Victor dear, tell me what’s 
bothering you. (She puts her hand on 
his shoulder.) 

Victor: No! (He jerks away and as he 
does so, the card with the earrings drops 
out of his pocket. Note: Vicror can 
have earrings in hand upstage from 
audience and drop them as he jerks 


is a pause. 


away.) 

Moruer: Victor, you’ve dropped some- 
thing. (She leans over and picks card 
up.) Why, they’re earrings. 

Jack: Oh, for gosh sakes. Now you’ve 
done it, Victor. 

Victor: Can I help it? There must be a 
hole in my other pocket too. 

Moruer: What is all this? Why, these 
earrings are lovely. Where did you 

get them, Victor? 


Victor: I bought them. They were to 


MOorHeER: 





be for Mother’s Day. 

For me? Why, they’re 
beautiful. (She takes earrings off card. 
They are the clip-on variety. She goes 
to mirror and puts them on. Then 
turning) Look, children, aren’t they 
stunning? And why, they’ll be per- 
fect with my new hat. (She goes to 
table and picks up paper bag.) 

Berry: New hat? 

FatTHer: Elizabeth, 
bought a new hat? 

Moruer: Yes. I suppose it was silly 
but when I left the hospital I passed 
this little hat shop and there was this 
hat in the window — and I felt so 
happy I just went in and bought it. 
It’s a little different from anything 
I’ve had. 

Marie: Mom, you — you mean it’s a 
hat for a grandmother? 

Moruer: Well, I don’t know. I’ll let 
you judge for yourselves. (She takes a 
very perky hat from bag and puts it on. 
It has a feather.) 

Berry: Mom, it’s just as cute as can 
be! 

Marre: And why, it’s like the one in 
the magazine. 

Jack: Sure, the one the movie star was 
wearing. 

Moruer: Yes, I saw that picture. In 
fact, it gave me the idea. I thought 
to myself, there’s no reason why I 

-an’t be — well — sort of a glamor- 
ous grandma. 

Jack: Hooray for Mom. 

FatHer: Elizabeth, are 
going to wear that hat? 

Moruer: Of course I am. 
like it? 

Farner: Well, it isn’t just what I'd 


you — you’ve 


you really 


Don’t you 
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pictured for a grandmother — it 
doesn’t seem to go with — well — 
knitting. (He points to the knitting on 
table.) 


Moruer: Knitting? My goodness, 
what’s that doing out here? I 


thought I’d put it away. 

FatHerR: You had. But I got it out. I 
thought it would be restful. 

Moruer: Restful? Henry, I’ve just 
finished a jacket and a blanket and 
three pairs of booties and I don’t 
think I want to do any more knitting 
until my next grandchild comes 
along. (The children are all smiles. 
FATHER looks worried.) 

FaTuer: Well, if that is the case, will 
you please explain all this? (He 
points to the rocking chair and shaul.) 
The shawl — the chair — they seem 
incongruous with your present at- 
titude. 

Moruer: But they are for the tableau. 

Au: Tableau? 

Moruer (Laughing): Why, yes. My, 
my, I’ve been so rushed I forgot you 
didn’t know. The ladies are having 
tableaux at the Mother’s Day tea 
tomorrow afternoon and Mrs. Nel- 
son got sick at the last minute so 
they called me. They’re having four 
generations of pioneer women. I’m 
to be a great-great grandmother. 

Berry: A great-great grandmother — 
so that’s it. (The children all start to 
laugh.) 

Victor: So that’s what the shawl and 
rocking chair were for. 

Marre: And the dress too. 

Jack: There, you see, Dad? Stuff like 
that is all right for a great-great 
grandmother. I guess the joke’s on 
you. 








Moruer: Henry, what is all this? 

Fatuer: Well — er — it really isn’t a 
joke. I just thought — 

Berry: Dad just. thought you’d be 
changed, Mom. Oh, you'll like our 
presents after all. 

Morue_nr: Presents? 

Marre: Yes, Mom, and as long as 
Victor’s let the cat out of the bag we 
might as well show them to you now. 
(She runs to desk and takes presents 
from drawer.) 

Jack: Dad thought you wouldn’t like 
what we’ve got. 

Moruer: Why not? 

FatHer: Well, they — the things 
seemed rather frivolous. 

Moruer: Frivolous indeed. (Going to 
him and smiles) Henry, are you sure 
you haven’t been dramatizing this 
business of being a grandfather? 

FatTHer: Well — uh — it seemed to 
me an important thing. . 

Moruer: Of course it’s important but 
we don’t need to be so solemn about 
it. (MArRrzE has the presents and hands 

s3eTTY’s package to her and the 

children stand listening.) My lands, 
they say women are sentimental but 
men are as bad or worse once they 
get started. Children, I went through 
this when each one of you were born. 
Your father came in to me looking so 
serious and he always said, ‘Eliza- 
beth, this is going to be a big re- 
sponsibility.” 

Victor: Gee, did you say that, Dad? 

FatHer: Why, I — I guess I did. 
(Then smiling) But do you know 
what your mother always answered? 
She said, ‘What if it is a respons- 
ibility, Henry? We’re going to en- 
joy it.” 








Marie (Jo Faruer): And she’s going 
to enjoy her grandson. (Then to 
Moruer, handing her the perfume) 
Well — here’s my present, Mom. 

Moruer (Lifting lid of box): A bottle 
of perfume. It’s just wonderful, 
dear. 

Berry: And here’s what I got, Mom. 
(FaTHER starts right. He tiptoes out 
and no one notices.) 

Moruer (Opening box): Nylons. 
They’re so lovely. Why, with my 
earrings and perfume and new hose, 
I — I'll feel like stepping out. 

Jack: Will you, Mom? Well, that’s 
just what you’re going to do. (He 
hands her envelope.) 

Moruer: What’s this? (Taking out 
card) Reservations for the Palm 
Room — you mean your father and I 
are going out tonight? (Looking for 
FaTHEeR) Why, where is he? Where 
is your father? 

Berry: I don’t know. 

Jack: Maybe he went upstairs. 

Moruer: Dear me, I do hope I didn’t 
hurt his feelings. Your father’s so 
sensitive. (FATHER re-enters carrying 
his box and looking a little sheepish. 


ae al 


He coughs to attract their attention and 

Moru_Er turns.) Why, Henry, there 
you are. 

Fatuer: Yes, I just went to get — 
(Handing her box) Well, here’s my 
present, Elizabeth. 

Moruer: Your present? (Taking lid 
off box) Henry, a bed jacket— and so 
beautiful. It’s the kind I’ve always 
dreamed of. 

Fatuer: Yes. I thought — that is, the 
children and I thought you might 
like to have breakfast in bed to- 
morrow morning. There was some 
talk of our going out tonight. That 
is, if you’re not too tired. 

Moruer: Tired? Nonsense. I may be 
a grandmother but I still like to go 
out with my best beau. You’re still 
my best beau, Henry — even if 
you’re a grandfather. 

FaTHER (All smiles): Am I, my dear? 

Well, in that case — (He takes her 

arm.) Grandpa and Grandma are 

stepping out tonight and they’re 
going to have a grand time! (The 
children all smile happily as the cur- 
tain falls.) 

THE END 
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A Day to Remember 





by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

TIM 

PAT 

MOLLY 

Mrs. MALLORY 

SENATOR MA.uory, her brother-in-law 

Dave BENNET 

Time: Memorial Day. 

Serrine: The kitchen of Senator Mal- 
lory’s home. 

Ar Rise: Tim Matwory, attired in 
white trousers and jersey, is ironing 
his shirt. Pat, his younger brother, is 
practicing on his trumpet. 

Tim: Whoever said you had an ear for 
music must have been tone-deaf. 

Pat (Choking on last note): That’s a 
good one, when I’ll be playing at 
the cemetery exercises this after- 
noon. Anyhow, they’ll need me to 
wake up the living and the dead, 
after Uncle Harry’s speech. 

Tim (Laughing): Judging from last 
year, maybe you’re right. But you’d 
better soft pedal that horn of yours, 
if Uncle Harry’s within earshot. 
You know he doesn’t appreciate 
your talent, for which I must say, I 
can’t blame him. 

Par: You’re just jealous. Anyhow, it 
doesn’t take any special talent to 
march with the color guard. All you 

need is a clean shirt. 

Tim: If you don’t think it takes any 
talent to iron a shirt, my friend, try 
it some time. 


Pat: No thanks! 


I expect to make so 
much dough playing trumpet some 
day in a big name band that I can 
have all my laundry hand-done .. . 
and by somebody else’s hand. 


Tim: Ha! That’ll be a day. (MoLiy 
enters wearing a bathrobe and carry- 
ing a baton. She also carries a white 
skirt which she drapes over a kitchen 
chair to leave both hands free for 
baton twirling. Most of her speeches 
are accompanied by baton antics.) 

Mo tty: For mercy’s sake, Pat. You 
can hear that banshee trumpet of 
yours all over the house. First thing 
you know, Uncle Harry will be down 
here. You know how edgy he gets be- 
fore he makes a speech. You prom- 
ised Mother you wouldn’t play that 
thing when Uncle Harry’s in the 
house. 

Pat: I know, but gosh, Molly, I have 
to get warmed up for this afternoon. 
We play at the Exercises, you know. 
And besides, what about yourself? 
Didn’t you promise Moms you 
wouldn’t twirl that baton in the 
house, after you broke Uncle Harry’s 
chandelier? 

Mouty: I guess maybe I did, Pat. 
(Sighs) But our drill team is in the 
parade this afternoon and naturally 
I want to keep in practice. Look... 
here’s a new one. Watch this! 
(She throws her baton in the air but 
misses the catch.) 






























Tm: You two are some pair. One is as 
flat as the other. You’d better watch 
your step, both of you. We can’t 
afford to make Uncle Harry any 
madder than he already is, or we'll 
be minus a ‘home. 

Motiy: And I wouldn’t much care. 
It’s pretty tough living with a 
Senator, especially one who doesn’t 
like children. 

Tim: Well, maybe Uncle Harry has a 
hard life too. Living with three kids 
and a dog isn’t much of a picnic, I 
guess. 

Pat: Speaking of dogs, where’s Rags? 
Molly, you were supposed to watch 
him. 

Mo ty: I was watching him. I had him 
upstairs with me when I was dusting 
Uncle Harry’s room, and... 

Timm: Oh, for heaven’s sake, Molly! 
How can you be so undependable? 
You know we aren’t supposed to let 
Rags upstairs. 

Mo ty: But how could I help it, Tim? 
He came flying upstairs after me like 
a blue streak, and I kept my eye on 
him every single minute. He didn’t 
touch a thing. 

Tm: That’s all we’d need. You know 
how Uncle Harry feels about dogs... 
next to kids, they’re the most 
poisonous things on earth. If Rags 
gets into any more trouble around 
here, we'll all be in the doghouse. I 
don’t care so much for ourselves, but 
it’s Moms. Uncle Harry has her 
worried sick. 

Mo ty: I know, and I don’t see why 
she’s so scared of him. I think she 
ought to tell him a thing or two. 

Pat: Oh yeah? And have him turn us 
all out? That’s what Mom’s scared 





of now. She’s afraid we'll all end up 
in a home somewhere because she 
can’t afford to take care of us. 


Mo ty: Gee, is it that serious? 


r 


I'm: It sure is, Molly. We've just got 


to be patient and mind our p’s and 
q’s. After all, Uncle Harry isn’t so 
bad. He isn’t actually mean to us. 
He’s just nervous. 


Mo ty: Oh, dear. I will try to be more 


careful, Tim. Honest. There! (Puts 
baton on chair) I won’t touch it till 
parade time. Now, how about giv- 
ing me a turn at the ironing board so 
I can press my skirt. 


Tim: O.K. (Taking shirt off board and 


putting it on) I’ve finished. How does 
it look? 


Pat: It doesn’t look as nice as when 


Mom does it, but it’s not bad. 


Tim: Mom doesn’t have time to iron 


any shirts today. When she gets 
home from market, she’ll just have 
time to get into her uniform so she 
can march with the Ladies’ Auxiliary. 
Come on, Pat, put that trumpet in 
the case, and let’s you and me go look 
for that rascal, Rags. (Mrs. MaAL- 
LORY enters with market basket.) 


Mrs. MaAtuory: You don’t need to 


look for him, Tim. He’s out in the 
side yard, chewing a wad of paper. 
You'd better go get it and tie him up 
before he gets paper all over the 
yard. You know how particular 
Uncle Harry is about that yard. 


Pat: I’ll go, Moms. I don’t want poor 


old Rags to get into any more jams. 
(Exit) 


Tim: Here, Moms, I'll take your 


basket. (Taking basket) Look, how 
do you like my shirt? I ironed it 
myself. 
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Mrs. Matxory: It looks nice, Timmy. 
I couldn’t have done better myself. 
And bless your heart, Molly, you’re 
pressing your own skirt. I would 
have done that for you as soon as I 
put the marketing away. 

Mouty: Nothing doing, Moms. I’m 
going to do my own pressing from 
now on. You have enough to do 
looking after this big house and 
keeping Uncle Harry in a good 
humor. 

Mrs. Matuory: You’re wonderful 
kids, really. (Wiping eyes) Your Dad 
would have been so proud of you. 

Tim: Now, Mother, none of that. We 
want you to march in that parade 
this afternoon as a soldier’s wife 
should . . . dry-eyed and smiling. 
Come on, now . . . (Taking hanky 
and holding it for her) blow! 

Mrs. Mauuory (Blowing her nose and 
laughing): There! I feel better. And, 
by the way, Uncle Harry is in a 
wonderful humor. 

Mouiy: What struck him? Or is it 
something he ate? 

Mrs. Mauztory (Smiling reproach- 
fully): Now, Molly, you just don’t 
understand Uncle Harry. He’s been 
mighty good to us. 

Mo.iy: And you’ve been mighty good 
to him, working your fingers to the 
bone, looking after this whole house- 
hold. 

Tm: I was trying to tell her, Moms, 
how important it is to keep Uncle 
Harry smoothed down while we’re 
living here. 

Mrs. Matuory: I know it’s been hard, 
but if you can just hold out a little 
bit longer... 





Tm: Moms, do you mean we’re going 


to get away and live by ourselves? 

Mrs. MAuuory: Well, I wasn’t going to 
tell you this, but . . . oh dear, it’s too 
good to keep. Last night Uncle 
Harry told me he’s thinking of let- 
ting us have the little house over on 
Maple Street? 

Motty: Oh, Moms, is he, honest? And 
we could live there all by ourselves? 

Tim: Gee, Moms, that’s the best news 
I’ve ever heard in my whole life. 
Are you sure? 

Mrs. Mauuory: Not entirely, but he’s 
thinking about it. That’s just why 
I’m keeping my fingers crossed that 
things will run smoothly for at least 
a couple of days before he changes 
his mind. I don’t want him upset. 

Mo uty (Rushing to pick up her baton): 
Here, (Thrusting 1t into her mother’s 
hands) take this and lock it up. I 
won't even touch it. (Getting a 
package of gum from bathrobe pocket) 
And here, here’s my bubble gum. I 
swear I won’t chew another stick. 
Cross my heart and hope to die. 

Mrs. Mauuory (Laughing): You are 
going to reform. 

Tm: And I'll try to bring home an 
“A” report card this time. That 
ought to help. 

Mouiy: And we'll lock up Pat’s 
trumpet along with my baton, and 
as for Rags, I'll keep him tied up 
every single minute, so he doesn’t 
fall from grace. 

Pat (Entering with a fistful of paper 
torn in little bits): It’s too late! He’s 
already fallen! Look! (Opens hand 
and allows a shower of paper to fall on 
the floor) Uncle Harry’s speech! 
(For a minute everyone is speechless. 

Then Mrs. Mauuory drops to her 





























































knees and starts picking up the 
pieces.) 

Aut: Oh, no! 

Mrs. Matiory: Oh, my goodness! 
Help me! Quick, children! We must 
get it together somehow, before he 
finds out. He’ll be frantic. Help me. 
We must hurry. 

Tim (Lifting her to her feet): It’s no use, 
Moms. There’s nothing left of it. I 
don’t even see how Pat recognized it. 

Pat (Holding up a tiny scrap): “Ladies 
and gentlemen! We are gathered 
here on this solemn occasion. .. .” 
That’s how he starts all his speeches. 

Mrs. Mauiory: How could such a 
thing have happened? 

Mo tty (Starting to cry): It’s all my 
fault! I let Rags in when I was dust- 
ing Uncle Harry’s bedroom. He must 
have taken the speech off the desk 
Oh, Mother! Now we won’t get our 
house! Oh, dear! I wish I were 
dead! 

Pat: House? What house? 

Ti: Not any house now, Pat. Moms 
thought Uncle Harry might give us 
the little house over on Maple 
Street, but now. ... 

Pat: Yeah! Now, all he’ll give us is a 
good swift kick. 

Mo ty: I can’t look any of you in the 
face again. I’ll run away. I'll leave 
home, and maybe he'll get the little 
house for the rest of you. 

Pat: Don’t talk dumb. It’s just as 
much my fault as yours. I promised 
to get rid of Rags, but I couldn’t do 
_ ae 

Tm: I know how it is, but, gee! 
(Buzzer rings) 

Mrs. Matiory: Now who could that 
be at the kitchen door? If it’s the 





bread man, we don’t want any. 

Tm (Looking out window): It’s not the 
bread man, Moms, it’s Dave Bennet. 

Mrs. MAuuory: Dave Bennet? 
ing here? 

Tim: Yeah, I know how Uncle Harry 
feels about Old Man Bennet and his 
political party, but Dave’s editor of 
the school paper, and I promised to 
let him in. He wants to try to get a 
picture of Uncle Harry for the 
paper . . . or maybe even an inter- 
view. 

Mrs. MAuuory: Oh my goodness! 

Tim: Ill tell him to go away. I guess 
things are bad enough. 

Dave (Enters, carrying a camera): | 
thought the coast was clear, so I just 
barged in. Is everything O.K.? 

Tim: I’m afraid not, Dave. Something 
terrible has happened. 

Dave: Anything I can do? 

Pat: No, nothing anyone can do. 

Motiy: The dog just ate Uncle 
Harry’s Memorial Day speech. 

Dave: Gee! Maybe I’d better call a 
vet! 


‘ 
/OM- 


Tim: Don’t be funny. This is serious. 

Dave: I have no intention of being 
funny. Having heard Senator Mal- 
lory’s Memorial Day speeches over a 
period of years, it’s my guess that 
dog will be dead in half an hour. 

Mrs. Mauyory: You don’t understand, 
Dave. It’s not the dog we’re worried 
about. It’s Uncle Harry. 
Tim: Or more properly speaking, it’s 
ourselves. He'll just about kill us. 
Mrs. Mauuory: He’s worked for days 
on that speech. 

Dave: And I bet it’s just like all the 
others . . . full of phrases about our 
glorious flag and our fallen heroes 
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and the rest about getting ready for 

the next war. 

Tim: Gosh, you must be one of Uncle 
Harry’s most careful listeners. 

Dave: I’ve listened to enough to know 
his line. 

Tim: But what are we going to do? 
This is no laughing matter, Dave. 
It might cost us our home. After 
all, we’re only living here on Uncle 
Harry’s bounty, so to speak. 

Mo tty: And now, I don’t know what 
will become of us — especially me 
when he finds out it’s my fault. 

Dave: Well, let’s think of something. 

Tim: Like what? 

Mrs. MAuuory: There’s no use sitting 
here talking. We’ll just have to tell 
him and the sooner the better. I’ll go 
wait for him in the living room. 

Tim: You'll do nothing of the kind. If 
there’s any telling to be done, I’ll do 
the dirty work. 

Mo ty: But it’s my fault. I'll tell him. 

Pat: He’d mow you down on the first 
round. Tim and I better do the 
talking. 

Dave: Now, wait a minute. Let’s not 
be so desperate. Maybe all is not 
lost. 

Tim: Any suggestions at this point will 
be most welcome. 

Dave: Well, maybe if we’d put our 
heads together, we could write a 
speech. It couldn’t be so hard. 

Pat: Count me out on that, boys. I 
got “D Minus” in composition last 
term. 

Tim: Gee! That’s an idea, Dave. After 
all, you’re on the school paper. 

Dave: And what about yourself? Who 

wrote the Memorial Day editorial 

for the special edition? 


Mrs. Mauuory: Why, Dave, you never 





told us. 

Dave: It’s a ready-made speech, just 
tailored for the occasion. Do you 
think you could remember it, Tim? 

Tim: I... I guess so. Gee, do you 
think that would be O.K.? 

Dave: It would be swell. 

Mrs. MAuuory: But how could we get 
Uncle Harry to use Tim’s speech, 
even if it is good? 

Dave: Easy. Just slip it to him at the 
last minute. Politicians never read 
over their stuff ahead of time. If he 
picks it up at the last minute, he 
can’t do anything else but read it. 

Mrs. Mauuory: Well, I guess it’s our 
only chance. It’s certainly worth 
trying. 

Pat: I'll run get the typewriter and 
Molly can write while Tim dictates. 

Mo ty: I'd never be fast enough. We 
ought to take it down in shorthand. 

Pat: How about you, Moms? You 
used to take shorthand. 

Mrs. MAuiory: Get me some paper, 
Molly. I'll try. (Seats herself at table. 
MOLLy gets paper from drawer.) 

Pat: I’ve got the first sentence: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, we are 
gathered here on this solemn occa- 
sion.” 

Mo tty: That’s corny. 

Pat: Sure, but we ought to start that 
way so he won’t notice the difference 
till it’s too late. How about it, Dave? 

Dave: You’re right. Put that down, 
Mrs. Mallory. ‘Ladies and gentle- 
men, we are gathered here on this 
solemn occasion . . .”’ 

Mrs. Mauwory (Writing): I have it. 

Dave: Fire away, Tim. 

Tim: “Memorial Day is a day to re- 





member, a day to remember our 

fallen heroes and a day to remember 

our duties and obligations as citi- 
zens.” 

Mrs. Matuiory (Writing): That sounds 
good, Tim. It really does. 

Dave: And it gets better and better. 

Mrs. Matiory: Now where were you? 

Mo tty: He said . . . “It’s a day to re- 
member our duties and obligations 
as citizens.” 

Mrs. Matuory: I have that. Now, go 
ahead. 

Tim: “It’s not enough that we decorate 
the graves of our heroes and sing 
songs of praise. It is not enough 
that we unfurl the flags and fire 
military salutes. We must do more 
than that. We must inspire our 
present day citizens to the same love 
of country that inspired our soldiers 
to fight and die for it.” 

Dave: Gee, Tim, you’re going great 
guns. 

Motty: It’s wonderful. Much better 
than anything Uncle Harry might 
have written. 

Mrs. Matiory (Writing): Go on, 
Tim, I’ve caught up with you. 

Tim: “We can only do this by making 

our whole population aware of the 

wonders of living in a democracy. 

Too much is said in the press and on 

the radio to discredit our country, 

our statesmen and our leaders. Too 
many of us know only about the 
five-percenters, the fakes and frauds, 
the dishonesty and graft, and not 
enough of us know about the loyal 
men and women who serve this 
country with their life’s blood. Our 
people must believe in their govern- 


ment. They must understand it. 
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They must love it, and support it.” 

Dave: Say, that’s great, Tim. That’s 
wonderful. 

Mrs. Mauuory: This is the kind of 
speech that really means something. 
If we can get the Senator to read 
this speech, I'll almost be glad that 
Rags ate the other one. 

Pat: Good for you, Moms. 

Dave: Can you give us another para- 
graph, Tim? 

Tim: I think so... let me think... 
oh yes! Take this, Mother. ‘The 
best way in which we can honor the 
dead of all wars is to build this coun- 
try into the nation that every soldier 
died to save. Each man who went to 
his death on a battlefield, or on a 
ship or in a plane, died for a dream 

his own personal dream of 
America. It is for us, the living, to 
make those dreams come true.” 
There! That does it. 

Mouiy: Oh, Tim, you’ve saved our 
lives. I’m so proud of you. 

Mrs. Matiory: This is something I’ll 
never forget, son. 

Pat: But we’re not out of the woods 
yet. We still have to break the news 
to Uncle Harry. (Voice, offstage: 
“Mary! Mary! Where are you?’’) 

Aut: Uncle Harry! 

Mrs. Matiory: Oh my goodness! 
And we don’t have it typed! 

Dave: Quick, Mrs. Mallory. You 
scoot upstairs and type it. I’ll stall 
him off. 

Mrs. Matuory: Good! I’ll type faster 
than I ever typed in my life. (Mrs. 
MALuory exits left as UNcLE HARRY 
enters right. He is overheated and out 
of breath and is fanning himself with 
his straw hat.) 
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Uncie Harry: Where in tarnation is 
everybody? Mary, where are you? 
Mo.tuiy: Mother’s upstairs, Uncle 

Harry. Is there anything I can do? 

Unc.ie Harry: Yes, you can help me 
find my brief case. I was all the way 
down to the Post Office before I 
missed it. 

Pat: I’ll go upstairs and look, Uncle 
Harry. 

UncLe Harry: Well, be quick about 
it. (Sits down) My speech is in that 
case. And by the way, that con- 
founded dog has paper all over the 
front yard. 

Pat: Well, gee whiz! I thought I had 
picked it all up. 

Motty (Jn terror lest he give the secret 
away): Hurry, Pat, and look for 
Uncle Harry’s speech. (Pat ezits.) 

Dave: Good morning, Senator. I don’t 
know if you remember me. 

Uncie Harry: I certainly do. You’re 
Sam Bennet’s boy. What do you 
want? 

Dave: I just wanted to get your pic- 
ture, Senator. We'd like to use it in 
our school paper. 

JNcLE Harry: Nothing doing. It’s too 
hot to take pictures today. Besides, 
there’ll be enough photographers at 
the celebration. Molly, why aren’t 
you dressed for the parade? You’re 
still wearing a bathrobe. 

Mouty: It won’t take me a minute, 
Uncle Harry. I was just pressing my 
skirt. 

UncLte Harry: Umm! Well see that 
you don’t drop that fool baton more 
often than you can help. 

Motty: I won’t. I’ve been practicing 
awfully hard so I won’t miss. 

Uncie Harry: Craziest thing I ever 
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heard of, having kids in the parade 
with those whirligig sticks, but if you 
must throw the confounded things, 
the least you can do is catch ’em. 

Pat (Enters with brief case): Here’s 
your case, Uncle Harry. But I’m 
afraid your speech isn’t in it. 

Uncte Harry: What? How do you 
know? Did you look? 

Pat: Well, no. I didn’t exactly look... 
but... well... it just isn’t there, 
that’s all. 

Unc ie Harry: Of course, it’s there. I 
put it there myself right after break- 
fast. Here, let me see. (Grabs case) 

Mo tty: Oh! I can’t bear to look. 

Dave: How about a picture right there 
with your brief case, Senator? (Gets 
down in front of him with camera) Like 
this? 

Uncie Harry (Giving him a push): 
Get out of my way. If anything’s 
happened to that speech... T’ll... 
I'll... (Holding up speech) Ah! Here 
it is. 

AuL: What? 

Tim: Are you sure, Uncle Harry? 

Uncie Harry: Am I sure of what? 

Tm: Are you sure that’s your speech? 

Uncie Harry: Of course, I’m sure. 

Mott ty: But it can’t be! 

Uncue Harry: Why can’t it be? Say, 
what’s the matter with you? You 
look almost green. Answer me, girl, 
what’s the matter with you? 

Motty:1... I’m not feeling very well. 

Trim: A touch of the sun. Maybe you’d 
better sit down. 

Pat: Gee whiz, Uncle Harry. You 
better put your specs on, if you 
think that’s your speech. 

Uncie Harry: Now look here. There’s 
something funny going on. Why are 


you all so stricken that my speech 

should happen to be right where it 

belongs in my own brief case? 
Mrs. Mautuory (Entering): Well, well, 


well. Here you are, Harry. Is this 
what you’ve been looking for? 


(Hands him speech, neatly folded.) 
Here’s your speech right where you 
left it. 

Uncie Harry: Right where I left it, 
nothing of the kind. (Holding up his 
own speech) Here’s my speech right 
out of my own brief case. 

Mo tty: But it can’t be... because... 
because Rags ate it. 

UncLte Harry: Aha! I knew some- 
thing was wrong. What has that 
wretched dog done? By heaven, 
. 

Mrs. Mauiory: Now, Harry. Don’t 
get cross. There’s no harm been 
done. Thank heaven you have your 
own speech after all. 

Pat: Let me see. (Looks over his shoul- 
der) Yep. “Ladies and Gentlemen, 
we are gathered here on this solemn 
occasion — ’ 

Motty: Oh, dear, Uncle Harry. It’s 
all my fault. I let Rags into your 
bedroom this morning, and we 
thought he had eaten the speech 
that was on your desk. 

Pat: Cause we found most of it chewed 
in little bits in the yard. 

Tm: So I wrote another speech for 
you. 

Mrs. Matuory: And I typed it for 
you so you’d haye it in time for the 
exercises. 

Uncite Harry: So you are going to 
make a fool of me in public! Have 
me stand up there and read a speech 
written by a young squirt of a boy. 
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Dave: I think you’d change your mind 
about the speech, if you’d read it, 
Senator. It’s darned good. 

Uncie Harry: I'll thank you to keep 
out of this young man. Here, let me 
see this speech. (Reads. There is 
silence. He reads a sentence or two out 
loud. As he gets to the end, he reads the 
last paragraph with feeling.) ‘The 
best way in which we can honor the 
dead of all wars is to build this coun- 
try into the nation that every soldier 
died to save. Each man who went 
to his death on a battlefield or in a 
ship or in a plane, died for a dream 

his own personal dream of 
America. It is for us, the living, to 
make those dreams come true.” 
(After a pause) Did you write this, 
Tim? 

Tim: Yes, sir. 

Uncie Harry: You did? Hmm. (Looks 
at speech again) ‘It is for us, the liv- 
ing, to make those dreams come 
true.”’ Not bad. Not too bad. (Con- 
tinues to look at speech) 

Mo ty: We think it’s pretty terrific, 
Uncle Harry. 

UncLte Harry: Hmm... yes. It’s not 
bad at all. (Looks up) Tim, my boy, 
writing good speeches must run in 
the family. This is a fine speech, 
fine. Maybe a youthful point of 
view would be refreshing. It’s — it’s 
just as good, or perhaps it’s even 
better than the one I have here, the 
copy of which Rags devoured with 
such relish. 

Tim: Gee, thanks, Uncle Harry 

Uncte Harry (Glancing at speech 
again): Yes, a fine speech. And I'll 
be proud to use it this afternoon. Do 

I have the author’s permission? 
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Tru: Heck, yes, Uncle Harry, I’ll be 
glad to have you use it. 

Dave: Excuse me, sir, but Tim doesn’t 
exactly have the right to let you use 
that speech. 

UncLE Harry: What? 
write it? 

Dave: He sure did. But he wrote it for 
the school paper. You'll have to get 
permission from the editor! 

UncLE Harry: And who is the editor? 

Dave: I am... editor and official 
photographer. 

UncLe Harry: Well, I’ll be jiggered. 
(Laughs) My boy, you’re a chip off 
the old block. A trading politician 
like your Dad. O.K. I know when 
I’m licked. Bring that camera and 
I’ll pose for you on our back porch. 

Dave: That’s great, Senator. Gee, 
that’s swell. 

UncLE Harry: On one condition. I 
want the whole family in the pic- 
ture. Come on, everybody. 

Mo.ty: Golly, wait till I go change. 
I'll be right with you. (Ezit) 

UncLte Harry: And make it snappy. 
Pat, you go catch Rags. We'll want 
him in the picture, too. This is to be 
a souvenir of our last Memorial Day 
together. This time next year... 
you’ll be located in your new house 
over on Maple Street. 

Aut: Oh! Uncle Harry! That’s swell. 
Thanks. 

Mrs. Mautory: This truly is a day to 
remember. (Dave and UNcLE HARRY 
start off, the others following.) 


Didn’t he 


THE END 
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Televiston-ztts 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
FRED SAUNDERS 
AGNES SAUNDERS 
Bup 
BILLY 
RuBy 

Time: Early evening. 

Sertina: The living room of the Saund- 
ers home. A television set stands on a 
table downstage right. All of the chairs 
in the room are arranged so that they 
face the television set, including several 
dining room chairs placed directly in 
front of the set. The chatrs are set up 
like rows in a theater. 

At Rise: Rusy, the maid, enters left. 
She starts moving one of the fireplace 
chairs back to its accustomed place and 
then stops and shakes her head, frown- 
ing. 

Rupsy: Television! (She shakes her head 
again, turns, and calls left.) Miss 
Agnes Miss Agnes! (AGNES 
SAUNDERS enters left with a sandwich 
in her hand.) 

Aangs: Yes, Ruby, what is it? 

Rupr: Miss Agnes, I was going to 
straighten up this room the way I al- 
ways do before Mister Fred gets 
home, and then I thought to myself, 
what’s the use. 

Aenss (Eating her sandwich): Hmmm, 
I see what you mean, Ruby. Things 
certainly have been different since 
Fred brought that television set 
home. 


Rupsy: Yes’m, Miss Agnes. 


Billy had 
all his little friends in after school to 
watch and they dragged out all these 


chairs. There’s not even a chair to 
sit on in the dining room. 

Aacnes: Well, that doesn’t matter, 
Ruby. I’ve eaten and Billy and Bud 
are eating in the kitchen now. 

Rusy: Then I may just as well leave 
all these chairs right where they are, 
Miss Agnes. The neighbors will be 
stampeding in pretty soon. It 
doesn’t seem worth it to straighten 
up. 

Acngss: No, it certainly doesn’t. My, 
I hadn’t thought, Ruby, but I guess 
our television audiences have made a 
lot of extra work for you. 

Rupsy: Well, I’m not complaining, Miss 
Agnes. Television’s a wonderful 
thing and I enjoy watching it as 
much as anyone, but sometimes when 
I get up in the morning this living 
room looks like a baseball park after 
a double header. Popcorn, peanut 
shells and pop bottles. 

Aangs: It is a little hectic but Fred’s 
so proud of that television set. 
(Brtxy, eight years old, races in left 
cramming the last of a piece of cake 
into his mouth.) 

Bitty: Mom — Mom, what time is it? 

Aangs: Billy, have you finished your 
supper? 

Bitty: Sure, Mom, but is it half-past 
yet? 
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Aanegs: No, dear — not for ten min- 
utes. 

Bitty: Well, I’m not going to miss 
Two Gun Kelly. (He flops down in 
straight chair in front row.) I’m going 
to have a front seat. (Bun, about 
seventeen years old, enters left.) 

Rusy: Land sakes, Miss Agnes, that 
boy’s been watching cowboys till 
he’s sure enough going to turn into 
one. 

Brtty: Sure I am, Ruby — when I 
grow up. 

Bup: Say, Mom, does he have to 
monopolize that television set? Be- 
Bop Brown is coming on with his 
band. (Bup sits down tn chair in 
back row.) 

Bitty: I don’t want him. 

AGnEs: Now, boys, you’re not to 
argue. Your father will be here soon 
and he may want something entirely 
different. And as soon as the neigh- 
bors start coming, who knows what 
they will want? I think if there is one 
thing the television teaches us it’s 
that we have to compromise. (FRED 
SAUNDERS, the head of the house, ap- 
pears in reception hall wearing hat 
and coat. He takes off his wraps and 
disappears for a moment as though 
hanging them up.) 

Frep (From hall): Hello, everyone. 

Aanes: Oh, here’s your father now. 

Bitty: Hi, Pop. (FRrep enters carrying 
his newspaper.) 

Bun: Hello, Dad. 

AGNEs (Going to Frep): Fred, you look 
tired. 

Frep: I am tired — had a hard day at 
the office. 

Aangs: Yes, dear. Now, you just sit 

down in your easy chair. (FRED goes 








to his easy chatr and starts to move tt.) 

Now, don’t move it, Fred. Ruby and 

I decided it was a waste of time 
moving the furniture back and forth 
so much. 

Rusy: Yes, sir. It just wears out the 
carpet. Your supper’s laid out on the 
kitchen table, Mister Fred, but I can 
bring it in to you if you like. 

Acnes: The rest of us have eaten, 
Fred. 

Frep: What’s that? 

AGNES: We thought it would be 
quicker. We all want to look at the 
television anyhow. 

Bitty: Yeah, Pop, I’m waiting for Two 
Gun Kelly. 

Bun: You just think you are. BeBop 
Brown is coming on and I’m not 
going to miss him (With an abrupt 
gesture, FRED moves his easy chair to 
tts accustomed place at right upstage 
from the desk. He puts newspaper on 
table near it.) 

Aanes: Fred, why didn’t you just sit 
down? (He moves another chair.) 
Fred, what are you doing? 

Frep: I’m straightening up this living 
room! 

AGnes: But dear, that’s silly. The 
neighbors will all be coming in soon. 
We'll all want to look at the tele- 
vision. 

Frep: Agnes, we are not looking at any 
television tonight! (He moves another 
chair and then another to their ac- 
customed places.) 

AGngs: But Fred! 

Bup: Dad, what do you mean? 

Frep: Just what I say. (He has hold of 
chair Bup ts sitting on and Bun rises 
quickly.) Where does this chair go? 

Rusy: In the dining room. (She takes 





chair.) Here, I'll help you if that’s 
what you want, Mister Fred, but I- 

I thought you liked the television. 
(She takes two of the dining room 
chairs and sets them near entrance at 
left.) 

Frep: I do, Ruby — but too much is 
too much. 

Bitty: You can’t have too much tele- 
vision. 

Frep: Yes, you can and I’ve had it. 
(Rusy, getting the idea, goes right, 
dumps BiLuy off chair and takes the 
other two dining room chairs to en- 
trance at left. She is about to go off 
with them but then stops to listen.) 

AGNEs: But, Fred, this is so sudden. 
(She moves a chair too.) Only yester- 
day you were boasting about having 
the first set in the neighborhood. 

Frep: Yes, Agnes, I know. I admit all 
that, but I just didn’t realize — I 
wondered why I’d been so tired 


lately — and then all of a sudden it 
came to me. We never relax any 
more. 


Bitty: Sure we do, Pop. We relax 
with the television. 

Frep: That, son, is an illusion, a 
fantasy, a figment of the imagina- 
tion. One might as well try to relax 
in a boiler factory. Why, we haven’t 
had any home life in weeks. This 
house isn’t a home any more — it’s 
— it’s a railway station. People 
going in and out — 

Bup: But Dad, isn’t that good? Why, 
we’ve never had so many friends. 
We’ve never had so many people 
come to see us. 

Frep: Son, they don’t come to see you. 
They come to see the television. 
(The room is now straightened up. He 
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goes to easy chair and sits down.) 
Well, at last — solid comfort. Think 
of it. This is one night I’m going to 
sit in my own easy chair. Sam 
Burton isn’t going to be plunked 
down in it all evening. 

Bup: But Dad, Sally’s father doesn’t 
always sit in your easy chair. Last 
night a little bald-headed man sat in 
it all evening. 

Frep: Yes — lots of nerve. 
that fellow anyhow? 

Aanes: Why, I don’t know, Fred. I 
thought he was a friend of yours. 

Frep: Never saw him before in my 
life. 

Rusy: I didn’t either, Mister Fred. 

Britiy (Sitting down at left): I think he 
was selling something, Pop. Vacuum 
cleaners maybe. I saw him talking to 
people. 

Frep: There you are. A total stranger 
using our home for a sales room. 
Those are the friends you talk about, 
Bud. 

AGNEs: Well, my goodness, if he was 
a vacuum cleaner salesman I wish 
he’d talked to me. We’re going to 
need a new one. Ruby’s practically 
worn out the old one sweeping up 
popeorn and peanut shells. (The 
buzzer rings off left.) 

Rusy: There’s someone now, Mister 
Fred, at the back door. What’ll I do? 
(She starts off left carrying two of the 
dining room chairs.) 

Frep: Don’t go to the door, Ruby. 
Lock all the doors and don’t answer 
the phone. 

Rusy: All right, Mister Fred, if you 
say so. I’ll just take these chairs back 
to the dining room. (She goes off.) 

Aanes: And I’d better bring your sup- 
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per in, Fred. (She goes off too. 
doorbell rings off right.) 

Binuy (Rising): There’s the front door, 
Pop. Shall I go? 

Frep: Son, did I or did I not make it 
clear that we are not letting anyone 
in tonight? (Brtiy sits down again. 
The phone rings.) 

Bup: But gosh, Dad, there’s the phone 
now — and it may be Sally calling 
to say when she’s coming over. 

Bitty: Bud’s girl friend is calling, 
Bud’s girl friend is calling. 

Bup: You hush up. (Starting for phone) 
Dad, can’t I please answer it? 
(AGNEs re-enters with a plate of food 
and a cup of coffee. Through next few 
lines the buzzer, doorbell and phone 
ring at intervals.) 

Frep: No, Son. I am very sorry but 
Sally is not coming over here tonight. 
If you want to see her, you’ll have to 
take her to a movie. (Bun, looking 
distressed, sits down in chair right of 
fireplace.) 

AGNEs (Putting plate and cup on table 
near FReEp’s chair): 
supper, Fred. 

Frep: Thank you, Agnes. It looks 
good but by tomorrow night I hope 
we'll all be back to normal and eat- 
ing around the dining room table. 
(He starts to eat. AGNEs sits down in 
chatr left of fireplace.) 

Bitty: Pop, you mean we’re not going 
to look at the television tomorrow 
night either? 

Frep (Chewing): I don’t know Billy. 
All I know is that things are going to 
be different around here. (The buzzer, 
doorbell and phone have stopped.) 

Bup: Gosh, Dad, I wouldn’t worry. 
These things work themselves out. 


The 
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Frep (Taking a gulp of coffee): Yes, 
son, I have been watching them work 
themselves out for some time now. 
That’s why I have taken steps. 
(Ruy enters left.) 

Ruspy: Well, the buzzer’s finally 
stopped, Mister Fred. (The buzzer 
sounds again off left.) Oh — oh 
there it goes again. 

Frep (Putting down coffee cup): Oh, 
why can’t they leave us alone for a 
minute? 

AGNeEs: They never do, Fred. You 
know that. They keep coming. 
This will go on from now until mid- 
night. (The front doorbell rings.) 

Brtty: There’s the front door, Pop. 
(The phone starts ringing.) 

AGNEs: My goodness, it’s like a three- 
alarm fire. 

Frep (Rising nervously): Yes — yes, 
we can’t stand this. We can’t stand 
all this hub-bub. Ruby, you answer 
the back door. 

Rusy: But what will I tell them, 
Mister Fred? 

Frep: Tell them to go away. 

AGNEs: But Fred, they’re our neigh- 
bors. We can’t be impolite. 

Frep: Well, then, tell them I’m sick — 
tell them we're all sick — we've 
come down with something. (RuBY 
goes off left shaking her head.) Billy, 
you get the front door. 

Brtiy: O.K., Pop. (He goes out upstage 
right.) 

Bup: And may I answer the phone, 
Dad? It may be Sally. (He goes 
toward phone.) 

Frep: Well, if it is, tell her to tell her 
father there’ll be no television here 
this evening. I’m tired of seeing Sam 
Burton around here every night. 








Bup: Dad, that’s a nice way to talk 
about Sally’s father. You used to 
like him. 

Frep: | still do, but not every night. 
(Bup picks up phone. FReEp sits 
down again, takes another sip of cof- 
fee and picks up his newspaper. 
AGNEs picks up bit of sewing from 
table near her chair.) 

Bup (Into phone): Hello? Oh, it zs you, 
Sally. I’ve been waiting for you to 
call. Something’s happened here 
and — what? What did you say? 
For gosh sakes. Tell me all about it. 
Yeah, yeah. .. . (Ruy re-enters left. 
Bup lowers his voice but continues 
smiling and talking over the phone 
during next few lines although his 
words are not audible.) 

Ruy: It was the Jones family, Mister 
Fred, and they had their supper in 
two shoe boxes and a big thermos of 
coffee. Mr. Jones said they wanted 
to get here early because last night 
they had to sit in the back row. 

AGNneEs: You must have hated to turn 
them away, Ruby, after they’d made 
all those preparations. 

Rusy: Yes, Miss Agnes. 

Frep: But you did? You got rid of 
them, Ruby? 

Rusy: Yes, sir, Mister Fred. I told 
them you were sick, tired and sick. 

Frep: And it’s true, Ruby. That’s 
what I am —tired and sick — or 
sick and tired. Sick and tired of 
people. (Bry re-enters upstage right.) 

Bitty: Gee, Pop — it was Mr. Wins- 
low, and he was awfully disap- 

pointed. He had some relatives 

visiting from out of town and he’d 
brought them all over to look at the 
television. 














Frep: Imagine that, Agnes. 

Bitty: Yeah, and he’d brought a big 
bag of nuts, Pop. He was going to 
treat everyone. 

Frep: Wasn’t that big of him? What 
does he think we are — squirrels? 
Bitty: I don’t know, but I told him 
you were coming down with some- 

thing, some dreadful disease. 

AGNEs: Billy! 

Bitty: But that was all I could think 
of, Mom. I hated to make up such a 
story, Pop, after you’ve always told 
me to be honest. 

Frep: It was not a story, son. I have 
got something — yes, I definitely 
have got something. I’ve got — I’ve 
got television-itis! 

Rusy: Land sakes! (Shaking her head, 
she takes the other two dining room 
chairs off left.) 

Bup (Still at phone): O.K., Sally, Pll be 
right over. (He hangs up.) Listen, 
Mom, Dad, I’m going over to Sally’s 
right away. (He starts upstage right.) 

Acnges: All right, Bud. 

Frep: Now, wait a minute, son. 

Bun: I can’t, Dad, I’ve got to hurry. 
I'll see you later. (He goes out up- 
stage right, disappears for a minute to 
grab a coat and then goes off right.) 

Frep: Well, that’s a fine thing. 
Wouldn’t you think he could stay 
home for a change? 

AGNeEs: Fred, he’s been home every 
night for weeks watching the tele- 
vision. 

Frep: That’s just it, and now because 
I forbid that, he goes out. 

Aaners: Dear, I heard you tell him 
yourself that if he wanted to see 
Sally, he’d have to take her to the 

movies. 
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Frep: All right, but just the same 
you’d think he might want to spend 
a quiet evening at home once in a 
while. When I was a boy — 

Aanes: Now, Fred, let’s not go into 
that. You were just like any other 
boy. 

Frep: Agnes, we did not have all these 
distractions. 

Bitty: Didn’t you even have movies, 
Pop? 

Frep: Certainly, we had movies. How 
old do you think I am? 

AacNnes: Well, Fred, sometimes you 
make yourself sound as though you 
were a hundred. (The front doorbell 
rings and the buzzer starts off left.) 

Frep: Agnes, sometimes I feel a hun- 
dred. And I never thought I’d live 
long enough to see anything like 
this. All the neighbors wanting to 
live at our house, so they can watch 
a lot of silly little figures jumping 
about on a screen in a box. 

31LLY: Gee, Pop, television isn’t the 
most unusual thing. Wait until we 
get rocket ships. 

Frep: You wait, son. 
avoid that. 

Bitty: Yeah, I could get to school in 
nothing flat. And why, people from 
all over the United States can come 
to visit us in a couple of minutes. 
(The doorbell rings again.) 

Frep: But they won’t go home in a 

couple of minutes, Billy not if 


Perhaps I can 





they’re anything like our neighbors. 

Bitty: I'll go, Pop. (He goes off up- 
stage right. Ruby enters left.) 

Frep: Well, who was it at the back 
door this time, Ruby? Did you get 
rid of them? 

Rusy: No, Mister Fred. I let ’em in. 
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Frep: What’s that? 

Rusy: Yes, sir, she’s in the kitchen. 
It’s my friend, Bedelia. 

FReEp: Oh, yes, the cook at the Burtons. 
Well, any other night, Ruby, I’d be 
glad to have her watch the television. 
But not tonight. I’ve put my foot 
down and it — well, it will have to 
stay down. 

Rusy: Oh, don’t worry about your 
foot, Mister Fred. Bedelia doesn’t 
want to stay. She wants me to go 


out with her right away. Is it all 
right, Miss Agnes? 
AGnes: I don’t see why not. There’s 


nothing for you to do here. 

Rusy: Thank you, Miss Agnes. Then 
I'll see you later. (She goes out left.) , 

Bitiy (Running in upstage right): Hey 
Pop, Stubby Wilson is outside. 

Aanes: Now, Billy, you’ve had your 
friends in here all afternoon. 

Frep: And we don’t want to entertain 
any junior cowboys tonight. 

Bituiy: Oh, that’s all right. He can 
wait on the steps. He wants me to 
go out with him. May I, Mom, fora 
half hour maybe? 

Aanes: Very well, Billy, but no longer 
than that. Remember your bed- 
time. 

Brtxy: I will, Mom. (He starts upstage 
right.) 

Aanes: And wear your coat. 

Bitiy: I will, Mom. (He goes out up- 
stage right, grabs his coat and exits.) 
Frep: Well, I must say, that’s grati- 

tude. 

Aangs: What do you mean? 

Frep (Rising and starting to pace 
about): Why, everyone rushing out 
as though we had smallpox. 

AGNEs: Don’t be ridiculous, Fred. You 


wanted to have a quiet evening. 

Frep: Exactly, and now they’ve all 
gone out and left us to answer the 
doors. 

AGNEs (Rising): Now, dear, just relax. 
Sit down in your easy chair. 

Frep: Relax? How can I? The front 
door will ring. The back door will 
buzz. The telephone will ring. You 
said yourself it will go on until 
midnight. 

Aanes: Now, Fred — 

FreEp: How can we have any peace and 
quiet, (Gesticulating) when we have 
to listen to bells all evening? (7T’hen 
dramatically) “To the tolling of the 
bells — of the bells, bells, bells. To 
the moaning and the groaning of the 
bells.” 

Aanes: Fred, are you quoting from 
something? 

Frep: Certainly I am. Edgar Allan 
Poe. I had to recite that poem when 
I was twelve years old — I’ve never 
forgotten it. “The tintinnabulation 
of the bells, bells, bells.’ 

Acnes: Hmmm — I’m sure you've left 
out a few bells. 

Frep: Well, if I have we’ve got them 
all here. (Quoting again) “How they 
clang and clash and roar! What a 
horror they outpour on the bosom of 
the palpitating air!” 

Aanes: Never mind, dear. Maybe we 
can put some cotton in our ears. 

Frep: What good would that do? I tell 
you, Agnes, I can’t stand it. I can’t 
stand the noise! My head’s begin- 
ning to ache! (He clasps his head.) 

AaNEs: But Fred, what are we talking 

about? The bells aren’t ringing. 


There is no noise. 
Frepb: There isn’t? 








Aanes: No. Well, isn’t that nice? (She 
sits in chair left of fireplace again and 
takes up sewing.) Just listen to the 
quiet, Fred. 

Frep (He sits down in easy chair, picks 
up paper, starts to look at it and then 
glances over at AGNES): Agnes, what 
do you make of it? 

AGnes: Make of what? 

Frep: Why, this — this silence — the 
fact that no one else has come. Every 
other evening they’ve been beating 
the doors down to get in. 

AGnes: But it’s what you wanted, isn’t 
it, dear? 

Frep: Just the same, it’s very funny. 

Aanes: Fred, you are the most con- 
trary man. 

Frep: Agnes, I am merely trying to 
understand what’s happened. 

Aanes: Probably the story’s got 
around that you’re not feeling well. 
(The phone rings.) There — there’s 
the phone. 

Frep (Rising, smiling for a second and 
then looking cross again): Well, I'll 
get it. I'll tell them — (He picks up 
phone.) Hello? Sam? Sam Burton? 
Well, before you start, let me tell 
you something. We’re having no 
one over here tonight, so you might 
as well — 

AGneEs (Rushing to phone and taking ut 
from Frep, then holding her hand 
over mouthpiece): Fred, you can’t 
talk to him that way. He’s an old 
friend. I'll tell him. (FReEp struggles 
a little to keep hold of phone but then 
gives up. AGNES, into phone) Hello, 
Sam, this is Agnes. You'll have to 
excuse Fred. If he sounded a little 

cross, it’s because he’s not feeling 
well this evening. ... What? You 
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do? (She starts smiling a little.) It 
has? Well, imagine that. But no, 
Sam, I’m afraid not tonight. We'll 
have to do it some other time. Fine. 
All right, Sam. Goodbye. (She hangs 
up, still smiling a Little.) 

FreD: Well, what did he say when you 
told him he couldn’t come over? 

Aanes: He didn’t want to come over, 
Fred. He wanted us to go over there. 

Frep: Why on earth — 

Aanes: To watch the television, dear. 

Frep (Stuttering): What? You — you 
mean Sam Burton has bought a 
television set? 

Aanes: Yes, Fred. A fine one, evi- 
dently. With a 154 inch screen — 
over twice as big as ours. 

FRED (Sitting down abruptly): Twice as 
big! Think of that. 

AcNes: And everyone’s over there, 
Fred, watching it — all the neigh- 
bors. Sam says more are coming all 
the time as the news spreads. (Look- 
ing about for something on table near 
her) Fred, have you seen my scissors? 

FrED (Crossly): No, I have not seen 
your scissors. There’s your fickle 
public for you. As soon as anyone 
has something that’s bigger and 
better — 

AaNeEs: But I don’t see what you’re so 
angry about, Fred. It’s what you’ve 
been wanting. Now we can have 
our evenings to ourselves again. 

Frep (Half jumping up): Ouch! 

AGNEs: Whatever is it, Fred? 

Frep: Nothing, my dear. (Rubbing his 
leg and holding up pair of scissors) 
Just your scissors. How did they get 
in my chair? 

\aNes (Taking them and then sitting 
down with sewing again): Oh, things 
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do slip down by the cushion and I was 
sitting there this afternoon. 

FRED (Fishing into chair again): Well, 
here’s something else. (He fishes out 
a business card. Then reading) W. W. 
Fishback — agent for all makes of 
television sets. Why, the nerve! 
Can you imagine the nerve of the 
man? 

AGNEs: What man? 

Frep: The bald-headed man who was 
here last night. He sat in my chair 
and here’s his card. He sells tele- 
vision sets. He must have sold Sam 
Burton his set last night. Right here 
under my own roof. Why — why 
can you imagine, Agnes? Such 
snakes in the grass! 

AaNEs: No, dear, I don’t see any 
snakes or any grass. 

Frep: So he was the mystery man we 
didn’t know. He comes into my 
home and sells television sets to all 
the neighbors. 

AGNEs: Not all of them, Fred. Just 
Sam. Or maybe he did interest some 
of the others. If he did, that’s fine. 
The more people who have them, 
the less we'll be bothered. Things 
will be more normal again. 

Frep: Humph. (Bup enters upstage 
right wearing coat.) 

Bup: Hi, everyone. Listen, Dad, may 
vain 

Frep: Well, where have you been? 

Bup: Over at the Burtons watching 
the television. Gee, you ought to 
see the set they’ve got. 

Frep: Never mind describing it, son. 
We have heard all about it. I’m sur- 
prised you could tear yourself away. 
Where’s Sally? 

Bun: She’s sitting out in the car. 





AaGnes: Whose car, dear? 

Bup: Our car. I told her to get in, in 
case we took a ride, in case Dad let 
me have the car. 

FrepD: Well, Bud, in case this is a left- 
handed way of asking me if you can 
borrow the car and in case you do 
borrow it, you really should know 
that there’s practically no gas in the 
tank. 

Bup: Oh, that’s all right, Dad. I’d be 
glad to stop at Bill’s Gas Station and 
have it filled up for you. He’ll charge 
it. 

Frep: Charge it to me, I presume? 

Bup: Why — er — yes. You see, Sally 
and I thought we’d like to take a 
little ride. 

AGNES (Putting down her sewing): A 
ride? I am surprised, Bud, when you 
could be watching that beautiful new 
television set over at the Burtons. 

Bup: Well, I tell you, Mom — Sally 
and I just suddenly decided we were 
kind of tired of watching television 
all the time. Besides, they’ve got 
such mobs of people that you can’t 
see anything. Sally and I had to 
stand on chairs in the front hall. 

Aengs: Is it really so crowded? 

Bun: Sure, everybody’s there. There 
aren’t enough chairs to go around. 
Billy and Stubby Wilson are sitting 
on the floor and Ruby and Bedelia 
are sitting on the edge of the dining 
room table. 

Frep: There, you see, Agnes. That’s 
where everyone went —even our 
own family. They’re as fickle as 
everyone else. 


Bup: You're right, Dad. People will 


flock over to the Burton’s for a while 
because they’ve got the newest and 








biggest set. But the way I’ve got it 
figured out, television is a novelty 
right now. 

Frep: I see. And you don’t think it 
will last? 

Bup: Oh, it will last all right. But it’s 
like — well, the automobile, Dad. 
When you were young that wasnew, 
and all you did was drive around in it 
like mad all the time. 

Frep: Son, there were automobiles be- 
fore I was born and I have never 
driven around like mad. 

Bup: O.K. then, but what I mean is 
that now you just use the car when 
you need it. 

Frep: It seems to me I use it when you 
don’t need it. 

Bup: Well — uh — yes, Dad. We 
share it, and that’s the way the tele- 
vision will be. Sometimes you and 
Mom will want to watch it, some- 
times Billy will want to watch it, 
and sometimes even I may want to 
watch it, but we won’t all want to 
watch it all the time. (There is the 
sound of a car horn off.) Gosh, Dad, 
Sally’s wondering what happened to 
me. May I take the car? Is it all 
right? 

Frep: Oh, very well. (Taking keys from 
pocket.) Here are the keys. And 
don’t forget the gas. 

Bup (Taking keys): I won't. 

Frep (With a wry smile): Thank you 
so much, son. 

Bup (As he goes out upstage right): 
That’s O.K. See you later. Good- 
bye. 

Frep: That boy and his ideas — 

Acnes: Well, Fred, maybe he’s right. 

(Ruy enters left.) 


Rusy: Miss Agnes, I know Mister 
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Fred didn’t want any company to- 
night but do you mind if I have 
Bedelia in the kitchen? 

AaNngEs: Why, of course not, Ruby. 

Frep: Ruby, when did you get home? 
I thought you were watching the 

Burton’s new television set. 

Rusy: I was, Mister Fred, but you 
know, they ran on a big ad about a 
new brand of coffee. It showed a 
couple of folks just drinking and 
talking — they weren’t looking at 
television or anything, and I said to 
Bedelia, we haven’t done that for 
weeks. So we came right over here 
and I’ve already got the coffee pot 

on. 

‘reD: Well! (BILLY runs in left.) 

Bitty: Ruby, aren’t you going to start 
the popcorn? 

AaNEs (Surprised): 
home too? 

Bitty: Sure, Mom, and Stubby is with 
me, and we’ve got my erector set out. 
We’re going to build a derrick and 
Ruby’s going to pop some corn for 
us —a whole dishpan full. Aren’t 
you, Ruby? 

Rusy: I sure am, Billy boy. And I’d 
better get at it. Come along. (They 
exit left all smiles.) 

Frep: Agnes, I just can’t believe it. It 
seems we’re getting back to normal. 

Aanes: Yes, dear. The television set 
isn’t going to upset our family, after 
all. Bud was right. 

FRED: Why, I — I guess he was. (Smil- 
ing broadly) I tell you, Agnes, that 
boy amazes me sometimes, the way 
he thinks things out. He’s got a fine 
mind. 

AGNess: Well, dear, he’s had a lot of ad- 

vantages. His whole generation has 
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had a lot of advantages. Why, think 

of the wonderful things that have 

been discovered to help them. (Smil- 
ing) Television, for instance. 

FRED: Agnes! 

Aanss: I was only joking, Fred. Just 
think, we don’t have to turn it on all 
evening. Everyone’s settled down 
and we can have a nice quiet time. 
My, it’s going to be wonderful. (She 
picks up her sewing again and settles 
back in her chatr.) 

FReEp (Settling back in chair with paper): 
Ho hum. (There ts a pause. FRED 
looks around the paper at AGNEs, 
starts to rise from his chair and then 
sits back again. AGNEs notices.) 

AGNEs: Something interesting in the 
paper, Fred? 

Frep: Why, er — no, I guess not. 
(After a moment he rises, walks 
toward television set and then goes 
back to chatr again.) 

Aanes: Fred, what ts the matter? I 
thought you were going to relax. 
Frep: Agnes, as a matter of fact, there 
is something in the paper. Some- 

thing’s happening tonight. 

AGNEs: What on earth — 

Frep (Rising and going toward set 
again): Agnes, I know what I said 
but this is going to be televised and— 

AaGnes: Fred, you want to turn on the 
television! Well, for goodness sakes, 
go ahead. If it’s something special 
and important we don’t want to miss 
it. (FRED turns set on and goes back 
to chair and sits down.) 

Frep (Looking toward television): There 
Agnes, that’s what I wanted to 
watch. 

Aanes: Fred, the wrestlers! 

turned on the wrestlers! 


You’ve 





Frep: Yes, it’s Grappling Gruno and 
The Strangler. They ought to be a 
good match. (Leaning forward) And 
they are. What did I tell you? See 
that? (There is the sound of a thud.) 

Acnes: Oh dear, doesn’t that hurt 
them? 

Frep: No, no. That’s Gruno on the 
mat, trying to get out of that ham- 
mer lock. 

Aacnes: I didn’t know they were al- 
lowed to use hammers. 

Frep: They don’t, Agnes. It’s a hold— 
it’s a hold. (Ezcitedly) There — he 
did it! But Strangler’s got him again, 
that’s a half Nelson, Agnes, a half 
Nelson. 

Aangs: Is it really? Well, that’s very 





nice, but I’m afraid I’ll never under- 

stand. 

Frep (Rising and going to her): Here, 
Agnes, I’ll show you. 

Aanges: No, Fred — no — I don’t 
want to be shown. 

Frep: Agnes, stand up. (She stands.) 
You see, my dear, a half Nelson is a 
vertain kind of hold. (He clasps the 
back of her neck with one hand.) 
Something like this. 

Aanes: Hmmm. It doesn’t seem very 
satisfactory to me. (She puts her 
arms around Frep.) A half Nelson 
indeed! 

Frep: Very well, Agnes. (He smiles and 

puts both arms around her and kisses 

her.) Then how about a full Saunders? 
THE END 
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crosses downstage to press table. She 

sits down facing center of room. 

Berry (As she sits): Hi, Ted. 

Trp: Where have you been, Betty? 

Berry: Out of town on a story. 

Trp: Glad you’re back. 

Berry: So am I! I hate to travel. 
(Briskly) Now, what’s the scoop 
here? 

Trp (Bored): Oh, some sort of stunt. 

Berry: You might be a little more ex- 
plicit. 

Trp (Reaches into pocket and takes out 
several mimeographed sheets which he 
hands to her): Here’s the handout. 
(Before she can read it) To save you 
the trouble, it’s “Youth Day at the 
U.N.” and that means that a selected 
group of high school boys and girls 
from all over the country have 
taken over the show for the entire 
day. 

Berry: The way they sometimes do 
with a city or state government? 

Trp: That’s it. 

Berry: Sounds interesting. (TED 
shrugs.) Don’t be so bored. You 
might stumble against a good story. 

Tep: Maybe. (He turns again to his 
notes as Bretry scans the handout. 
JANE Foster, looking a bit appre- 
hensive, watches them, and edges her 
way toward the table.) 

Berry: Oh, I get it. One group is due 
here to simulate a meeting of the 
Security Council . .. 

Tep: While another group does the 
same thing in the General Assembly 
and the other branches. Most of the 
press is covering the Assembly. 

Berry: And you think that perhaps 
this meeting will be the most inter- 
esting? 





Trp: No, I’m just lazy. 

Berry: You aren’t fooling me. 

Tep: O.K., so I thought I’d get an ex- 
clusive, and then you show up. 
Women feature writers should get 
married and stay home. 

Berry (Laughs): Don’t be bitter. 

Ten: It’s a gamble, your covering this. 
These kids probably won’t do a thing 
constructive. They’ll probably just 
sit around and talk — a lot of aim- 
less yak. 

JANE: That’s where you’re wrong, sir. 
(The two reporters look up as JANE 
crosses to them.) They’ll have some- 
thing to say. 

Tep: Who are you, young lady? 

JANE: Jane Foster. I’m a reporter. 

Berry: I’m Betty Lund. 

JANE: How do you do, Miss Lund? I’ve 
read your stories now for a long time. 

Trp: She reported the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. 

Berry: This tired person is Ted 
Murphy. 

JANE (Promptly): Yes, I know. ‘Ted 
Murphy Views the News.” I’ve read 
your stories too. 

Trp: I have one reader. 

JANE: Of course, I don’t always agree 
with you. Sometimes you go off on a 
tangent. (Tep’s face falls.) But we 
all make mistakes. 

Berry: He tries hard, Jane. Sit down, 
won’t you? 

JANE: Thank you. (She sits next to 
Berry.) 

Berry (Takes a notebook and pencil 
from her bag): Suppose you tell us 
about yourself. 

JANE: There’s nothing really much to 

tell. I’m a high school senior from 

Boston, and I’m one of ten reporters, 





chosen nationwide, to cover “Youth 
Day at the U.N.” 

Berry (Makes a few notes as she talks): 
For your school paper? 

JANE: For all the school papers. (Self- 
consciously) And I’m writing a spe- 
cial story for one of the Boston 
dailies. 

Tep: Make them pay you. 

JANE: Oh, the editor said he would. 

Berry: Anything else to tell me? 

Tep (Takes out his pencil): Us! 

JANE: Just that the boys and girls who 
are going to represent the various 
members of the Security Council 
will have something to say. They’ve 
been coached and they’ve done a lot 
of reading, and — well, perhaps 
you'll be surprised. (A group of boys 
and girls enters from door at upper 
right.) 

Berry: Is this the Council? 

JANE: Yes. (The boys and girls in the 
group take their places at the semi- 
circular table in back of signs bearing 
the names of countries. The U. 8. 
representative, acting as president, sits 
at the head. Two other girls, the 
CLERK and STENOGRAPHER, go down 
to table at right and sit, the former 
facing the Council.) 

U.S.: I declare open the first meeting of 
the Junior Security Council. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

CLERK (/ises, a sheet of paper in hand, 
from which she reads. As she calls off 
the names, the representatives answer, 


“Present.””): China . . . Cuba 
France ... Egypt .. . United King- 
dom... Yugoslavia... Ecuador . 
India... Norway... USSR... 


United States. 
Berry (Turns to JANE): They cer- 


tainly get right down to business. 
(The U.S. De.tecate from the Gen- 
eral Assembly enters from door at left. 
The U.S. representative rises.) 


CLERK (Announces): The representa- 


tive of the United States delegation at 
the General Assembly. (The members 
rise, while the DELEGATE sits at the 
place at the other end of the table. The 
members sit.) 


Tep (Turns to JANE): What's this 


about? 


JANE: You'll see. (During this, the three 


reporters occastonally make notes, as 
does the CLERK. The STENOGRAPHER 
records all the proceedings in her 
notebook.) 


DELEGATE: I have come here from the 


General Assembly to greet you on 
Youth Day at the U.N. I realize 
that you have a crowded agenda, and 
so I will be very brief. As a unit of 
the United Nations, you are charged 
with the responsibility of maintain- 
ing international peace and security. 
It is your duty to investigate any 
dispute which may threaten peace 
and security. You are to determine 
the existence of any threat to the 
peace, breach of the peace, or act of 
aggression. If necessary, you may 
enforce any decision to maintain the 
peace by severing economic rela- 
tions, diplomatic relations, or, finally, 
action by land, air, or sea forces. 
These basic facts you already know, 
but I repeat them to stress the im- 
portance of your work as a body and 
as individuals contributing to its 
success. Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie recently said that the work of all 
branches of the United Nations is 
“always in the direction of agree- 
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ment and peaceful processes of settle- 
ment, even when agreement is not 
reached.” The Secretary-General 
also said that it “has become the 
chief force that holds the world to- 
gether against all the conflicting 
strains and stresses that are pulling 
it apart.” It is with that thought 
that I leave you to your task. (The 

Council members, CLERK and STEN- 

OGRAPHER rise, while the DELEGATE 

exits at upper left.) 

JANE (Turns first to Berry and then to 
TED, and hands each a sheet of paper): 
Here are the actual names, the 
schools and the cities represented on 
the Council. 

Berry: Thanks, I can use it. 

JANE: The agenda today is a roundup 
of crucial issues that have come up 
during the past year or so, and not 
especially in their actual order. I 
thought I’d tell you that, so you 
won’t think that the Council is 
rambling. 

U.S.: Before we turn to the considera- 
tion of the agenda, I wish to com- 
ment briefly on the admission of 
Israel as the 59th member of the 
United Nations. Many of us feel 
that this is another forward step in 
the direction of world peace. Does 
anyone wish to comment on this 
matter? (He goes on.) We now have 
a communication from the Trustee- 
ship Council concerning the inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem in order 
to preserve the holy places. I pro- 
pose that, pending a detailed report, 
this matter be taken up at a later 
meeting of this body. Are we in 
assent? (The members nod in agree- 

ment.) 








YuGostavia: I wish to comment at 
this time. 


U.S.: The representative from Yugo- 
slavia. 

YuGos.avia: Last November the Com- 
inform countries at a meeting in 
Hungary resolved that fighting the 
“Tito clique” as they termed it, 
is an international duty of all Com- 
munists and workers’ parties. 

U.S.8.R.: The Soviet Union feels very 
strongly on this subject. 

U.S.: The Yugoslav representative has 
the floor. 

YuGostavia: My country feels that 
this vastly unfair manifesto calling 
on all Communists to overthrow 
Marshal Tito’s govern aent is a 
danger to the peace ar. . independ- 
ence of small countries. Perhaps the 
gentleman from Soviet Russia has a 
comment to make. , 

U.S.S.R. (Slightly angry): I will reserve 
my comment for the appropriate 
time, if the gentleman from Yugo- 
slavia will wait. 

Eeypt (Raises his hand; U. 8. nods): 
While this present situation between 
the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia 
could lead to an outbreak, to date it 
has not taken place. I believe, then, 
that we should pass on to more 
pertinent affairs. 

Yuaeostavia: As far as Yugoslavia is 
concerned, the matter is extremely 
“pertinent.” 

Eayret: Perhaps my choice of words 
was unfortunate. For the record, I 
change it to “pressing.” 

U.S.8S.R.: Marshal Tito, rather than 
storming against the Cominform, 
perhaps would do well to tend first 
to his own house. 





YuGostavia: Any minor trouble tak- 
ing place in Yugoslavia has been 
caused by the spies of Moscow, who 
have been sent to my country to pro- 
mote unrest and dissatisfaction. 

U.S. (Sharply): I ask that this meeting 
be conducted with an eye toward 
constructive order. (The representa- 
tive from FRANCE raises his hand.) 
The representative from France. 

France: I would like to hear a report 
from the Balkans Conciliation Com- 
mittee. 

U.S.: To date the Committee has been 
unable to effect a settlement between 
Greece and Albania and Bulgaria. 

Unrrep Kinepom: And Yugoslavia. 

U.S.: And Yugoslavia. The Committee 
lays its failure to the lack of co- 
operation of Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia and their assistance to 

, Greek guerrillas. 

Norway: Mr. President. 

U. $.: The representative from Nor- 
way. 

Norway: While the three northern 
neighbors of Greece insist upon feed- 
ing arms and ammunition to the 
Greek guerrillas, there can be no 
lasting peace in Greece. The practice 
must end. 

YuGostaviA: Perhaps the gentleman 
can offer proof that Yugoslavia is 
sending arms and ammunition into 
Greece? 

Norway: I will be glad to document 
any charge I make. (CHINA raises his 
hand.) 

U.58.: The representative from China. 

Cura: I would like to point out that a 
truce now exists between Greece and 
Yugoslavia, and that it was brought 
about as a result of the work of this 





Council. Until such time as there is 
a definite sign of any resumption of 
hostilities, I suggest that we table 
any further discussion on the sub- 
ject. 

U.§.: Unless there is a call for a vote, I 
suggest we go on. (He looks through 
some papers tn front of him.) 

Berry (Aside to Tep): Getting any- 
thing out of this? 

Tep (Grudgingly): I'll tell you: better a 
bit later. 

Berry: Don’t be so skeptical. (The 
delegate from IRAN enters from door at 
left. U.S. rises.) 

U. S.: The delegate to the General 
Assembly from Iran. (Everyone but 
the press rises. IRAN sits at end of 
table. Everyone sits.) 

Iran: I appear before this body on a 
matter of extreme urgency. 

U.5S.: Proceed. 

IRAN: At this time in world affairs, 
Iran is at a crossroad. Her future 
depends to a great extent upon the 
aid given by the United Nations. 
We face great problems brought 
about by our rugged terrain, the dif- 
ficulties of transportation, of indus- 
trialization and communication. Ag- 
riculture is one of our chief pursuits 
— agriculture and oil. We are the 
fourth largest oil-producing country 
in the world, a fact that has made 
certain countries look upon us with 
considerable greed. 

Ecuapor: Are you referring to any 
country in particular? 

IRAN: I am referring to Soviet Russia. 
(He goes on.) Aside from our natural 
wealth, strategically we are im- 
portant to the East. In 1941 it be- 
came necessary for us to be occupied 
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by British and Soviet troops. Under 
the terms of the Tripartite Treaty, 
British forces left my country. But 
Soviet forces, in violation of this 
treaty, have remained in Iran. 

U.S.R.R.: That is untrue. Soviet 
troops have been removed from 
Iran. 

IRAN: With the exception of the north- 
ern province of Azerbaijan. 

US.S.R.: You have no proof of that. 

Unirep Kinepom: Inasmuch as my 
country has vast oil interests in 
Iran, I would like to know why 
Soviet Russia has not withdrawn its 
troops as it agreed to do. 

U.S.S.R.: The Soviet Union has with- 
drawn. 

Iran: And my country maintains it 
has not, at least, not completely. 

US.S.R.: I insist 

U. 8. (Sharply): The gentleman from 
Iran has the floor. Let him continue. 

IRAN: Because of Soviet interference, 
my country cannot ascertain how 
many troops still remain. We are 
powerless to do anything. 

Unirep Kinepom: If the United King- 
dom can live up to its word, the 
Soviet Union should do likewise. 

Cusa: Action should be taken. 

IRAN: We are a constitutional mon- 
archy attempting to recover from 
the damage caused our economy by 
the war. Since 1941 Russia has 
brought pressure to bear. 

US.S.R.: The Soviet Union wishes to 
aid your country. 

IRAN: Soviet Russia is interested in our 
valuable oil supplies. Soviet Russia 
knows the value of our country in 
the event of another war, and it does 
not wish any other country to estab- 
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lish a base of operations there. 
U.S.S.R.: That is not true. 
Unirep Kinepom: Even now 


your 
country is framing a proposal asking 
Iran to grant a fifty-one per cent 
share in a petroleum company that 
will exploit Iran’s oil resources in the 
northern provinces. And that is not 


rumor. That is fact. (U.S.S.R. 
glowers.) My country demands such 
actions cease. 

U.8.8.R.: My country is against any 
threat to its security. We do not 
desire any trouble. 

Cusa: If that is so, let us have con- 
crete action to prove your desire for 
peace. 

TRAN: Iran wishes the Russian troops 
withdrawn from Azerbaijan. We 
wish to hold a free election there, not 
one controlled by Soviet Russia. 

Unirep Kinepom (Slaps table approv- 
ingly): Hear, hear! 

IRAN: This can be accomplished in one 
way: by the help of this Security 
Council that is charged with helping 
maintain the peace. 

U. S.: We accept the confidence be- 
stowed upon us. (Turns to US.S.R.) 
The Council wishes to ask this ques- 
tion. Do Russian troops still occupy 
the northern province of Azerbaijan? 

US.S.R. (Stifly): According to my 
information there are none in the 
Iranian part of Azerbaijan. 

IRAN: I can document my country’s 
charges. 

Unitep Kinapom: As can I for my 
country. 

U.S.: And speaking for the United 
States, I can verify the charge. I 
therefore propose that the Council 
present to the U.S.S.R. a formal re- 








quest that it withdraw its remaining 

troops from Iran. 

Unirep Kinepom: Seconded. 

U.S.S.R.: I demand it be put to a vote. 

U.§.: As you wish. 

IRAN: Perhaps it would be wisest if I 
temporarily remove myself. 

U.S.S.R.: Walking out? 

IRAN (Smiles): It would seem that such 
a privilege is reserved for your coun- 
try. (To U. 8.) When you are fin- 
ished, kindly call me. (He rises and 
crosses to door at left and exits. The 
members look after him and talk 
among themselves for a moment.) 

Jane (Turning to Berry and Tep): 
How do you think they’ll vote? 

Berry: I can only guess. 

Ten: I'll give you one guess on Russia. 

Berry: Generous of you. 

U.S. (Looking around as he speaks): All 
those in favor of the proposal? (All 
of the members except US.S.R. 
slowly raise hands. U.S. counts.) All 
opposed? (U.S.8.R. looks around, 
then shoots up his hand.) The resolu- 
tion is carried. 

US.S.R. (Angrily): I must report this 
decision at once. 

U.8.: As you wish. (The representative 
from the Sovier UNION rises and 
stalks from the room. The U.S. dele- 
gate looks at his watch.) And now, 
I propose that this meeting be 
adjourned until after lunch. 

Unirep Krnepom: Seconded. 

U. S.: All those in favor signify in the 
usual manner. (All raise hands.) 
Adjourned. (He exits at right. The 
other members rise. JANE rises also as 
the members file out. She corners the 
representatives from FRANCE and the 

Untrep KinGpoo.) 


JANE: Have you any idea what is on 
this afternoon’s agenda? 

Unirep Kinepom: I’m going to pro- 
pose the holding of a round-table 
conference at the Hague at the 
earliest moment to devise arrange- 
ments for hastening the transfer of 
sovereignty over to Indonesia. 

JANE: Is there anything you wish to 
say now? 

Unirep Kinepom: No, but I'll have a 
great deal to say this afternoon. 

JANE: Thank you, sir. (She turns to 
France.) And you, please. Have 
you any statement you care to make 
at this time? 

FRANCE: I’m going to present a resolu- 
tion from the General Assembly con- 
cerning voting in the Security 
Council. 

JANE: One second. (She starts to write 
down what he is telling her.) 

FRANCE: The recommendation calls for 
permanent members to consult to- 
gether upon important decisions, if 
possible, before a vote is taken, and 
to exercise the veto only on im- 
portant questions. 

JANE: I see. Thank you. (He ezits, as 
do the CLERK and STENOGRAPHER. 
Still writing, JANE crosses down to 
press desk.) 

Berry (As JANE sits next to her): Did 
you get anything out of them? 

JANE: I certainly did. I’ve got plenty 
of work to do. The story for the 
school paper can wait, but I’ve got 
that Boston daily deadline to meet, 
and that means three this afternoon. 

Trp: Tell you what to do. Write your 
lead and as much of the body of the 
story as you can, and tell your paper 
to hold it for the late editions. Then 
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when you get the rest of the story, 

‘phone it in to them. O.K.? 

JANE: That’s a good idea, Mr. Murphy. 
Thanks for the tip. 

Berry: You know, these boys and 
girls are acting just as though they 
actually came from the countries 
they are supposed to be representing. 

Tep: Do high schools keep up pretty 
much with world events, Jane? 

JANE: Very definitely. It’s part of our 
work. (Bretry and Trep make a note 
of this.) After all, what’s now taking 
place in the world is going to affect us 
tomorrow. 

3eTTY: It certainly is, Jane. (Jo Tep) 
Learning something? 

Trep (Shrugs): Well, I’ve got to get 
going. Betty will show you where 
the press room is located, Jane. 
(Rises) I'd like to see your story 
when it’s written. 

JANE: I'll be glad to show it to you. 

TED (He shoves his notes into his pocket) : 
And now to work. 

JANE: Will we see you this afternoon? 

Tep: I wouldn’t be surprised. (He 
starts to cross to right.) 


JANE: Thank you, Mr. Murphy. 


Trp: Thank you. (He ezits at right.) 

JANE: He doesn’t say too much, does 
he? 

Berry: He saves his words for his type- 
writer. 


JANE: I had the feeling that he was 


amused by all this. 

Berry: Just the opposite. Ted gets to 
meet all kinds of people. He was 
studying you and the others without 
appearing to be doing so. Tomorrow, 
when you read his column, you'll 
find it’s given over to this meeting 

today. 





JANE: Which means that perhaps he 
was impressed by what he saw here. 

Berry: No “perhaps” about it. He’s 
impressed, all right. 

JANE (Thoughtfully): So was I, but I’m 
wondering how much good it will do. 
(She pauses.) 

Berry: Go on. 

JANE: What I’m trying to say is this. 
Today we young people have taken 
over the various branches of the 
U.N. — The General Assembly, the 
International Court of Justice, the 
Secretariat, the Security Council, 
and most of the other operations. 
(She pauses.) 

Berry: I’m listening. 

JANE: We were hand-picked to come 
here from all over the country. For 
the first time many of us are seeing 
New York. And that’s all fun, but 
it’s not the important thing. 

Berry: What is the important thing, 
as you see it? 

JANE: Well, first of all we’re here at 
the base of operations, where world 
problems are presented — all kinds 
of peace and economic and social and 
cultural problems. Here they’re 
thrashed out. 

Berry: And the whole business puzzles 
you? 

JANE: No, I wouldn’t say it puzzles 
me. I’m just trying to understand 
the net results. In another few years 
the boys and girls attending today’s 
session are going to have to face 
similar problems. 

Berry: And part of what you’re trying 
to ask me is whether or not the U.N. 
is doing a constructive job. The 
answer is “yes,” it is. Check the 

press and radio and, more impor- 








tant, the people themselves, and 
you'll find that they believe in the 
aims of the U.N. 

JANE: It’s the people I’m thinking of. 
Do they truly realize what it’s all 
about? 


Berry: Yes. Of course there are cases 


where some people give it no thought, 
but they’re the people who don’t 
give a thought to anyone or any- 
thing. 

JANE: There have always been those 
people, I guess. 

Berry: That’s right. Look back to the 
days before the U.N. actually op- 
erated, when it was in its planning 
stage, back to the Atlantic Charter, 
Dumbarton Oaks and to the San 
Francisco Conference. And then 
you naturally ask yourself what has 
the U.N. accomplished. In approxi- 
mately four years, the Security 
Council, for example, has caused the 
Soviet Union to withdraw her troops 
from Iran, and British and French 
troops were also withdrawn from 
Lebanon and Syria. The General 
Assembly has caused thousands of 
refugees and displaced persons to be 
repatriated and resettled through the 
International Refugee Organization. 
Then there’s the fine work being done 
by U.N.E.S.C.O. And as a result of 
U.N. action, Israel has declared a 
truce with Egypt, Lebanon and 


ey 


Trans-Jordan, and has become a 

member of the United Nations. 

JANE: In other words, the U.N. is 
helping the small countries of the 
world? 

Berry: It’s helping to stop their being 
shoved around, and at the same time 
it gives them a chance to have a 
central place to present their prob- 
lems. It helps to frame laws that 
give every country a fair chance. 
Check your world history and you'll 
find that a hundred, fifty, yes, even 
fifteen years ago any one of the inci- 
dents I’ve named could have been 
the cause of a long and bitter war. 
(The door at left opens and IRAN en- 
ters. He looks at the empty conference 
table.) 

JANE: Adjourned until after lunch. 


TRAN: I was afraid they’d forgotten , 


about me. How did the voting go? 

JANE: The vote went against Russia. 

IRAN (As he crosses): That means 
Russia will have to remove the last 
of her troops. Now I can really en- 
joy my lunch. (He ezits.) 

Berry: Which is our cue to follow suit. 
(She and JANE rise and start to cross 
at upper right.) Who knows, perhaps 
Ted Murphy will break down and 
pay for our lunch, although I won't 
guarantee it. (They exit at right.) 


THE END 
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Part Two 





Intermediates 





Treasure in the Smith House 


by Grace T’.. Barnett 


Characters 
Mrs. SMITH 
Mr. SmIrH 
DARLENE, 12 years old 
DIANE, 14 years old 
Densy, 15 years old 

SettinG: The living room of the Smith 
home. 

At Rise: Diane walks into living room 
through door at left. Her head is bent 
over a slip of paper and she is talking 
as if unaware that she is speaking 
aloud. 

DIANE (Reads): “If your name begins 
with D, heed me well, for you shall 
see a treasure meant for you alone.” 
(DIANE glances around to make sure 
that no one is near. Then she con- 
tinues to read silently, only her lips 
moving. At length she stuffs the paper 
into her pocket and going back to the 
door she advances with slow steps, 
counting as she walks.) One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight. 
(She stands in the middle of the floor 
and looks around in bewildered fash- 
ion.) That doesn’t put me near any- 
thing. I'll try it again. Maybe I 
didn’t take big enough steps. (She 
returns to the door and takes huge 
strides, counting as before. This time 

she arrives near a bookcase filled with 

books. She speaks again, slowly, as if 
repeating a lesson.) Now count ten 
and you will find, hidden wealth un- 


less you’re blind. (Again she looks 
about, bewildered. Then her eye falls 
on the rows of books. She drops on her 
knees in front of the case, and touch- 
ing the books as she goes, begins again 
to count.) One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten. This 
must be it. I’ve often heard of people 
hiding things in books. Wouldn’t it 
be wonderful if I should find a for- 
tune? Then Daddy wouldn’t have to 
worry about — (As she talks she pulls 
out a heavy volume and blows dust off 
the top.) Whew! When a house is 
empty a few months the dust takes 
over in a hurry. (She starts to turn the 
pages when a noise outside the door 
brings her to her feet in a panic. 
Hastily she tries to stuff the book into 
place, but the cover catches and she is 
struggling with it when DENBY enters 
right. Densy stops abruptly when he 
sees DIANE and stuffs his hand quickly 
into his pocket.) 


Densy: What in the world are you 


doing? Since when did you take an 
interest in old books? I thought 
you’d be up in the attic exploring 
those trunks full of old clothes. 
Where’s Darlene? 


D1Anze (Straightening up): I thought I 


ought to start dusting. The house 
was closed all the time Aunt Agatha 
was in the hospital and after she 
died. You could make mud pies on 





the top of anything in the room. 

Denpsy: I’m going to like living here. 
It’s the first time we’ve ever lived in 
an honest to goodness house. 

D1aNnE: Me, too. Now with Daddy 
going into the Smith firm maybe we 
can stay in one place long enough to 
make real friends. I’m tired of mov- 
ing around. Why don’t you go over 
next door to something. 
Maybe you could get scquainted 
with the red-headed boy I saw over 
there. He looks about your age. 

Densy: Uh, uh. You ought to know 
your etiquette better than that. 
He’s supposed to come and see me 
first. Anyway, I’m comfortable 
right here. (He flops into a chair with 
apparent intention of staying.) 

Diane (Glances in at her 

brother, then obliquely at the books): 

Oh, Denny, won’t you help Mother 

with those boxes of fruit? She said 

this morning that she wanted to 
move them out of the basement so 
that she could check over and see 


borrow 


irritation 


what is in them. 

Denpy: Why don’t you go? Anyhow, 
Mother is working in the attic this 
afternoon. I thought you’d be up 
there, too. I’ll bet my hat she needs 
you. 

Diane (Sits down, her jaw set stub- 
bornly): If Mother wanted me she’d 
tell me. I think a great fellow like 
you ought to be the one to help up 
there. I’ll get my turn at helping 
when it comes to sorting the dishes 
and things. Why don’t you at least 
go and see if you can help? 

Denpsy: Nope. I moved trunks until 
my back aches. I’m going to sit 


right here the rest of the afternoon. 
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[ like this old room. (Mrs. Smitn’s 
voice ts heard calling offstage.) 

Mrs. Smita: Diane. Oh, Diane. Please 
come, dear. I need some help with 
these cupboards. 

DiANE (Groans): All right, Mother. 
I’m coming. (She gives a hasty look 
toward the bookcase, glares at DENBY 
and runs off at right.) 

Drensy: Whew! I thought I never was 
going to get rid of her! Now for 
some sleuthing. (He thrusts his hand 
into his pocket, brings out the paper, 
glances briefly at it and thrusts i 
back. Then he goes to the door, right, 
and begins walking, slowly, counting 
his steps.) One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight. (He looks around 
and finds that the only thing near him 
is the fireplace. He runs his hand 
through his hair rumpling it in every 
direction. He continues as if thinking 
aloud.) Well, that fireplace looks 
mighty solid to me. But you never 
can tell. In a house as old as this one 
you can expect anything. One of the 
Smiths built it in 1785, Dad says. 
Probably needed a safe place for his 
valuables. Couldn’t have been many 
banks in those days. (While he talks 
he begins running his hands over the 
fireplace.) Now, let’s see. I'll take 
the top row first. (Carefully he feels 
the edges of each brick, counting as he 
goes.) One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten. This must be 
the one. (He pushes and prods with 

no result.) Guess I'll have to try 
another row. It didn’t say the top 
row. (He drops to the floor and begins 
counting on the lower row.) 

Diane (Entering right): What in the 
world are you doing, Denby Smith? 
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DenBy (Jumping hastily to his feet): 
Why, I — I — I was interested in the 
old bricks in the fireplace. They 








P aren’t like the ones they make nowa- 
h days. 
D1ANE: Well, you look kind of silly 
ro down on your knees. Besides, I 
k should think you could find some- 
td thing useful to do. With us just 
moving in and all, there’s plenty to 
ie do for anyone as husky as you are. 
= (She wanders toward the bookcase and 
id turns to frown at DENBY.) 


’ Denby: You’re not such a fragile little 
blossom yourself. Besides, if Mother 
needs me, she’ll call me. I tell you I 
"9 like this room. (He moves over to the 











by table and begins to pick up and lay 
nd down the bric-a-brac there.) 
ws Diane: J like this room, too. And I’d 
nd like a chance to enjoy it in peace and 
Ty quiet for a while without a great 
ng creature like you here to disturb me. 
ks (She flings herself into a chair and 
(ne taps the arm impatiently with her 
vad fingers.) 
she Densy: Such sisterly cordiality! I 
es thought — (Mrs. Smirx_ enters 
his briskly at left. Her head is tied up in 
nly a scarf and she carries a broom and 
ks dust pan in her hands.) 
the Mrs. Smirn: I don’t know what you 
ake two are bickering about. But what- 
eels ever it is, you can stop right now. 
$ he There are much more important 
oi, things to do. Dear Aunt Agatha 
t be was a wonderful housekeeper when 
with she was well. The best way we can 
try show how much we appreciate own- 
top ing this house is to put it back into 
gens apple pie order and keep it that 
way. Denby, you go up and take 
en the curtains down in all the bed- 
‘ith! 
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rooms. Then roll up the rugs in the 
two back bedrooms and begin on the 
floors. Diane, you will find rags 
and cleaner in the kitchen. You 
may begin on the windows up there. 
Don’t try the outside. We'll have a 
man come to do those. (She bustles 
out.) 


Densy: Now see what you did! We 


both have to work. (He follows his 
mother off the stage. DIANE lingers 
near the bookcase to finger the books in 
the top row. Then with backward, re- 
gretful glance, she, too, hurries. out. 
They have scarcely disappeared when 
DaRLENE sticks her head around the 
door at the right. She looks around 
carefully to make sure that the room is 
empty. Then she runs in and plumps 
herself down in the middle of the floor.) 


DaRLENE: Casper’s Crickets! I thought 


they never would get out of here! 
You’d think this was the only room 
in the house where Diane and Denny 
could talk! (She feels in the pocket of 
her apron, looks startled, draws her 
hand out empty, then explores the 
pocket of her blouse. Finding nothing 
she jumps to her feet and begins pat- 
ting herself with impatient hands.) 
Now where did I put that? Diane 
almost caught me with it in my hand 
and then Denny barged into the din- 
ing room. What did I do with it? 
(Suddenly she sits down on the floor 
again.) Now I remember. I stuffed 
it in my shoe. (She pulls off the shoe 
and shakes out a bit of paper. She 
begins to read aloud.) “If your name 
begins with D—”’ It’s a good thing 
I got this first. There’s such a rash 
of D’s in the Smith family names. 
Even Daddy has it. This could be 








meant for Daddy David or either 

Diane or Denny. But J am the one 

that got it. Now when I find a great 
fortune for the family, maybe those 
other two will stop treating me like 
an infant, and one that was dropped 
on its head at that! Now let’s see. 
Which way did I come in? (She 
wriggles her foot back into her shoe and 
goes over to the door. Then she starts 
toward the table.) One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight. (She 
looks over the little figurines and vases.) 
The only thing I can count ten on is 
this stuff. And who ever heard of 
hiding a fortune in a china doll? But 
here goes. One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten. (As she 
counts she skips from one to the other 
of the things on the table, arriving at a 
little carved box.) I wonder if I 
cheated a little? I certainly didn’t 
keep in rows. But this is the only 
thing that looks as if it might be 7. 
But this room’s too popular. I'll 
take this where I can look it over 
without the others poking their noses 
in. (She slips out at left as DIANE 
comes in at right.) 

Diane (Her hair is tied in a cloth and 
her dress is covered by a large apron): 
Whew! I didn’t know owning a 
house was so much work. But it’s 
worth it. It makes a person feel so — 
so homey. I’ll have to scoot back to 
my windows in a minute, but I can 
spare time for one quick look at that 
book. (She goes over and stretches out 
her hand for the book, when a noise is 
heard off stage.) Oh bother! I might 
as well get back to my job. (She 
runs out.) 

Mrs. Smita (Entering left. She has re- 





Diane: Denby Smith! 


moved the cloth from her hair, but she 
walks as if she were very tired): My 
gracious! This has been a day! But 
what fun it has been. Our own 
home! A place for the children to 
grow up with a feeling of belonging. 

A good business for David. A fine 

community to live in. Dear Aunt 

Agatha, to give it to us! Now if we 

only had a little ready cash to do 

some of the things that need doing. 

(She looks around the room.) But I 

won’t sigh about that. I’m too tired 

to think. I’ll just take one of these 
fascinating old books and go to my 
room and lie down for a little while. 

I want to be fresh and rested when 

David comes home. His first day 

will have been hard, too. (She goes 

over to the bookcase, stoops down and 
pulls out the big book which DIANE has 
left slightly out of line. She pats and 
rearranges the others to fill the opening 
she has made. Then she leaves the 
stage. She has just disappeared when 

Diane and Densy enter through op- 

posite doors. Each stops abruptly at 

the sight of the other one. Both look 
dismayed.) 

You are the 
most aggravating person! You tag 
me around so that I don’t have a 
minute to myself. 

Densy: / tag you around! That’s a 
laugh. I just can’t get you out from 
under my feet, that’s all. (He walks 
over to the fireplace and stands looking 
at it moodily.) I wish you’d go and 

play by yourself somewhere. A man 

wants a little time to himself with- 
out a flock of women around trying 
to boss him all the time. (He runs 
his hand over the top row of bricks.) 

















DiANE (Stamping her foot): You sound 











as if I were a child! You needn’t be 
so superior even if you are a year and 
a half older than I am. What are 
you mooning around that fireplace 
for? You were down on your knees 
to it a little while ago, and now 
you’re petting it like — like a dog! 


DenBy: I’m not so flitter-headed as 


you are. I’m interested in serious 
things. I’d like to know how this old 
fireplace is made. I might learn 
something. 


DiaNnE (Suddenly animated): Why 


don’t you go down to the library? 
Aunt Agatha used to say they had a 
wonderful collection of historical 
books down there. I’ll bet they have 
books with drawings of old fireplaces 
in’em. Maybe even this one. This is 
one of the oldest houses in this part 
of the country. 


Densy (Excited): For once, old gal, I 


think you have a brainstorm! I’ll do 
just that little thing. When my ship 
comes in, maybe I’ll give you a ride! 
(He rushes out, upsetting a chair as he 
goes.) 


DiANE: Well! That was a lucky 


thought. I had no idea that it would 
work. I wonder why he’s so both- 
ered about that fireplace. It couldn’t 
be that — No. J saw the old man 
first and got the paper. It’s just one 
of those queer streaks boys have, I 
guess. Anyway, it’s a break for me. 
(She hurries over to the bookcase, 
reaches out, then draws back in dis- 
may. She counts aloud, touching the 
books.) One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten. Why, 
that’s not the one. What happened 
to my book? (She begins pulling out 


the books, stacking them haphazardly 
around her on the floor.) 

DARLENE (Comes running in at left): 
Diane did you — (She stops to eye 
the overturned chair and the tumbled 
books.) What in the name of Casper’s 
Crickets are you doing? 

DIANE (She jumps up to face DARLENE 
angrily): Did you take a book out of 
this cupboard? 

DaRLENE: What if I did? Is that a 
crime? And anyway, I didn’t. I’m 
not interested in musty, dusty old 
books. What J want to know is 
what you did with that little box I 
left on the table in the upstairs hall. 
I set it down for just a minute, and 
when I came back, it was gone. 

D1ANeE: So that means J took it, I sup- 
pose. Your little old box isn’t half so 
important as my book. I want you 
to tell me what you did with it. 
You’re the only one who would have 
taken it, just to tease me. 

DARLENE: You and Denny treat me as 
if I were three years old and a 
moron at that. Why shouldn’t I do 
something to bother you if I could? 
When you treat me as if I had some 
sense, maybe I’ll show you some. 
Anyway, you needn’t try to get back 
at me by taking my box! It’s im- 
portant! So important that you'll 
be sorry all your life if you’ve thrown 
it away just to spite me! 

Diane: You’re talking like a nitwit! 

I tell you I didn’t touch yourbox. 

It’s my book I want. It was here a 

minute ago and now it’s gone, and 

you’re the only one who’s been in 
here. If you think for one minute — 

(She stops to listen as a dull thud is 

heard.) 


DARLENE: What is that? 

Diane: That’s what I’d like to know. 
It seems to come from the fireplace. 

Dar.ENE: Where’s Denny? 

Diane: He’s in the library. There’s no 
one in the house but Mother and us. 

DarLeNE: And Mother is lying down 
upstairs. (The thudding goes on.) 
What can it be? I’m going to find 
out. 

Diane: We'll go together. (They rush 
out at left as DENNY rushes in at 
right.) 

Densy (His face is smudged with dirt): 
Boy, oh boy. I think I’ve hit on it 
this time. And I didn’t need any 
help from the library, either. Lucky 
there’s no one in this room. (He 
rushes over to the fireplace and starts 
measuring with the yardstick he car- 
ries. Then he thrusts his head into 
the fireplace. He draws back dragging 
a trail of ashes onto the hearth. He 
turns to rush out the door, knocking 
off a china ornament as he passes the 
table. He pauses to look back.) Jump- 
ing grasshoppers! I didn’t mean to 
do that. Diane will skin me! But 
I’ll see that she doesn’t catch up 
with me for a while. (He disappears 
through the door. Diane and Dar- 
LENE come in by the opposite door.) 

DIANE: Well, we didn’t find anything, 
but the knocking’s stopped at any 
rate. We — 

DarLENE (Interrupting with a wail as 
she sees the fragments of the figurine): 
Who broke this? That was the pret- 
tiest one of the whole lot. What’s — 

(She stops abruptly as the knocking ts 
heard once more, this time louder than 
ever.) There it is again. What kind 
of a house is this that we’ve moved 


into? First someone steals my little 
box when I’ve barely turned my 
back. Then we hear knocking with 
no one in the house to do it. While 
we’re looking for the noise, someone 
or something breaks one of these 
ornaments. And all the time you and 
I are the only ones in the house be- 
sides Mother and she’s in her room 
lying down. I peeked, to make sure. 


Diane: Don’t forget the book that 


walked off of its own accord. I, for 
one, don’t like it. There’s some- 
thing queer going on and I want to 
find out what it is. 


DARLENE: Well, you aren’t going with- 


out me. If it’s a — a — spook we'll 
find it together. (She grabs D1ANr’s 
arm and looks around as if expecting 
to see a ghost.) 


Diane: Don’t be childish! Spooks 


went out of style a long time ago. 
But I’d just as soon have you along. 
There’s no telling what we might 
find. (DIANE tries to look nonchalant, 
but, she too, glances around hurriedly 
as they leave the room. The thumping 
continues. Mr. SMITH enters carrying 
@ newspaper in one hand and a sack 
of groceries in the other arm. He comes 
to the center of the room and stares 
around him.) 


Mr. Samira: Hello! Hello everybody! 


Mother! Diane! (He waits for a 
minute but gets no answer. Then he, 
too, notices the pounding.) What the 
dickens goes on here? Where is 
everybody? What is that confounded 
noise? What’s happened to this 
room? I thought the family was 
going to spend the day cleaning 
house. (He raises his voice.) Mother! 
Diane! Darlene! Denby! Where 
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are you? Isn’t anybody at home? 

Mrs. Samira (Enters from the left): Why 
David, you’re home early. And what 
is all that stuff? (Mrs. Smira is 
carrying a book under one arm and 
holds the little carved box in the other 
hand.) I didn’t expect you so soon 
and I was resting a little. I thought 
we'd be all cleaned up before you 
got here. (She suddenly becomes 
aware of the confusion of books and 
the broken ornament and the littered 
hearth.) What in the world has been 
going on here? 

Mr. Smiru: That’s just what I’m try- 
ing to find out. Where are the kids? 
What shall I do with this stuff as 
you call it? I bought some groceries 
at the corner store. Thought you 
might not have had time to go out. 

Mrs. Smiru: That was thoughtful of 
you, dear. (She puts her book and 
box down in a chair.) Here, I'll take 
them out to the kitchen. (She goes 
out, right.) 

Mr. Smirn (As the pounding becomes 
more vigorous): Why doesn’t some- 
body stop that infernal noise. (He 
goes to the door and bellows.) Denby! 
Darlene! Diane! Whatever you’re 
doing, stop it. And come here. (The 
pounding stops abruptly. A confusion 
of voices is heard off and DeEnsy 
comes in with DARLENE and DIANE.) 

Densy (Angrily shaking off DARLENE’S 
hand from his elbow): You two leave 
me alone. I’m tending to my own 
business. You tend to yours. _ 

Diane: When someone is trying to 
tear down the house, I guess I have 
a right to find out what he’s doing 
and make him stop it. 

Dar.ENE: / think he’s at the bottom of 


the queer things that have been 
going on around here. Denby, did 
you take my box? If you’ve found 
something interesting or exciting, I 
think the least you could do is to let 
us in on it. But anyway, I want my 
box! 


Denby: What box? I haven’t had any 


box. If you two don’t leave me 
alone, I’ll — Why do girls have to be 
such a pest? (Suddenly all three be- 
come aware of their father.) 


Au. THREE: Did you call us, Dad? 
Mr. Smrra: I certainly did. I want 


some explanation of what goes on 
around here. I come home expecting 
a little peace and quiet, and I find 
this room looking as if a tornado had 
been through it and hear a noise as 
if someone were trying to tear the 
house down. I want to know what it 
means. (No one answers for a minute. 
The three shift uncomfortably, looking 
around as if each is waiting for the 
other to speak. DIANE and DARLENE 
suddenly rush toward the chair both 
speaking at once.) 


Diane: My book! 
DarLENE: My box! How did that get 


there? 


Mrs. Smirx (Entering): I don’t know 


what all this fuss is about, but I 
don’t want to hear about it now. 
Diane, you and Darlene straighten 
up those books. Denby, fix that 
chair and pick up the pieces of china 
on the floor. Now, David, just sit 
down and relax and tell us about the 
new job. Then we can hear what is 
on the children’s minds. (She sinks 
down onto the davenport and pats the 
place beside her.) 


Mr. Sire: Marilyn, you do have a 


way of calming things down. (He sits 
down beside her, watching the children 
scurrying about.) As a matter of fact, 
I have something mighty interesting 
to tell, but it’s not about the office. 
It is about this house. (All stop to 
listen.) 

Densy: About the house? What? 

Mr. Smiru: Well, I ran into the new- 
est, most ingenious racket I’ve ever 
come across. The fellow that thought 
it up had to do some research, and 
he had to use his brains. I’m almost 
sorry I couldn’t fall for it. 

DensBy: What was it, Dad? 

Mr. Smirtu: A little old fellow stopped 
me on the corner up here this morn- 
ing and asked me if my name was 
Smith. When I said yes, he asked 
me what my first name was. Said he 
had a notion it might be Dan or 
Donald. I was curious by that time, 
so I told him. He smiled all over his 
face and said that David was just as 
good. He said he had something for 
me that would make me my fortune. 
But it seems it wouldn’t have been 
any good unless my first name began 
with a D. There was only one catch 
to it. He wanted ten dollars for his 
secret. Something that was sup- 
posed to locate a fortune in this 
house. (Mr. Samira stops as the three 
children gasp.) 

Densy: Did he have kind of a thin 
face with a scar down one cheek? 

Mr. Smiru: I believe he did. 

Dar_ENeE: Did he have just a fringe of 
gray hair that curled up around a 
dirty cap? 

Mr. Smairu: That’s exactly what he 

did have. This begins to get inter- 

esting. 








D1anE: Did he have blue eyes that 
were sort of watery, and made you 
think he might start to cry the next 
minute? 

Mr. Samira: You have him tagged, all 
righ. Now tell me, where did you 
run across him? 

Diane: Why you see, I — I — thought, 
that is, he said — 

DARLENE: Why the old crook! Did he 
tell you about it, too? He said I was 
the only one who could use the 
secret. That I mustn’t tell a soul. 

Densy: Old crook is good. I guess I 
was the prize sucker. J paid him for 
the secret, and got the paper. 

DaRLENE and Diane: I did, too! 

Mr. Samir: Do you mean you really 
swallowed that stuff? Does that ac- 
count for the strange activity around 
this house? 

DIANE (Looking flustered): Well, you 
see, I knew we could use a little ready 
cash and he said that his great grand- 
father had worked for the man that 
built this house. The secret had been 
handed down from one generation to 
another. He said that no one except 
one whose name began with D — 

DARLENE: Why the old — the old — 
That’s what he told me. That he’d 
been waiting until the right one 
came along. He knew his great 
grandfather would want me to have 
it instead of any of the others. 

Mr. Smirn: And you fell for that? 
How much did you pay him? 

DaR.ENE: I gave him my allowance for 
this week. 

Mr. Smira: Hmmm. Fifty cents. Not 
much to wait a lifetime to collect, 
was it? How about you, Diane? 

DraneE: I had spent my allowance. I 
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gave him my little gold chain. 


Mrs. Suir: Oh, Diane, you didn’t! 
Mr. Smira: And you, Denby. How 


much did he nick you for? 


DenBy: Well, I offered him my jack 


knife. But he said that wasn’t 
enough. And I had the dollar I 
earned delivering samples. 


Mr. Smirx: And now the old man has 


it, and your knife, too. Is that it? 


DensBy: Yes, but I'll — I'll — 
Mr. Smrra: No you won’t. We'll let 


the old man keep his ill-gotten gains. 
He’s probably a long way from here, 
now, anyway. The point is that I 
think you’ve all learned to look 
carefully before you buy a gold brick 
to see that it isn’t brass. That’s a 
lesson worth learning. What did you 
think you had found, Denny, in 
your pounding around? 


DensBy: I found that there must be a 


passage behind the chimney. Per- 
haps there really is a treasure hidden 
there. Anyhow, there has to be a 
room of some kind, from the meas- 
urements. I was trying to locate a 
way into it. (Deny hesitates, then 
blurts out.) I didn’t find anything 
hidden, but I did find something I’ve 
been looking for. That’s what I 
want to do for the rest of my life. I 
want to study to be an architect. I 
want to study old houses and plan 
new ones. And I’ll bet there is a 
hidden room and I’m going to find it. 


Mr. Smrrxa (Laughing): I'll show you 


the secret door. I’ve played there 
many a time when I was a boy. 
What did you find, Diane? 


Diane: I didn’t find anything, but I 


don’t eare. I think this old house is 
just wonderful. It doesn’t need any 





treasure to make me love it already. 


DarRLENE: Me, too. But I did find 


something interesting. I found that 
my little box has a fake bottom. I 
was just going to open it when I 
heard Denny. I put the box down 
for a minute on the hall table and 
when I came back it was gone. I’d 
like to know what happened to it, 
and how it got here in this room 
again. 


Mrs. Sairu: I can solve that mystery. 


I saw it and picked it up. The book 
I had taken from the shelf was about 
antique boxes, so I took that along to 
study while I read. 


DarRLENE (While her mother is speak- 


ing she goes over and picks up the box. 
She fusses with a carved bit on the 
corner and suddenly grabs something 
from the inside of the box): Look! 
There is something here. (She shakes 
out a paper.) Oh! Oh! There is 
treasure in the Smith house, and 
I’ve found it. Listen to this. (Reads) 
“Dear Curious One: Since you have 
had the curiosity and the ingenuity 
to find the secret of this little old 
box, you are after my own heart, 
and so to you I shall give my treas- 
ures. In the attic under the north 
dormer you'll find an old brass bound 
sea chest. Feel over the window and 
you'll find the big key. The chest 
does not have a treasure of gold, but 
something which to me is more 
precious. In it you will find the coat 
Colonel Jed Smith wore in the 
Revolutionary War. There’s the ink 
well that was used on the desk of the 
first governor of this state. But I’ll 
not spoil your fun by telling you 
more. Each thing is labelled. And 


each one tells a bit of the part the 
Smith family has had in helping to 
fashion this wonderful America of 
ours. I hope that my treasures will 
inspire you to be a true American, 
with a knowledge of the toil and 
sacrifice that have gone into the 
making of a great nation. Agatha 
Smith.” A treasure chest of my very 
own. I — I feel like crying. Do you 
suppose I can be the kind of a Smith 
Aunt Agatha means? 
Mrs. Smiru: Of course you can, dear. 
DaRLENE (Suddenly excited): Diane! 
Denby! Come on. I can’t wait 
another minute to open that chest. 
(All three run out.) 
Mrs. Samira: Bless the old man, who- 
ever he is. David, I think you 





should give him something, too. Not 
really, of course, because he was 
being dishonest. He found out how 
many of us had the initial D, and he 
made up his scheme. But we have 
found treasure here. Diane has 
found her joy in the house itself; 
Denby his decision to become an 
architect, and Darlene her treasure 
chest. 


Mr. Sairu: The old raseal did do the 


Smith family a good turn in spite of 
himself. I’m the only D. Smith who 
didn’t fall for his scheme, yet I think 
I’m mighty lucky. Come on, 
Mother, let’s join the fun in the 
attic. (Curtain falls as the two go out, 
arm tn arm.) 
THE END 


Callie Goes to Camp 


by Ella Williams Porter 


Characters 
CALLIE, @ new camper 
Bersy | 
Kirk > old campers 
SHARON | 


SCENE | 

True: June. 

Sertine: The game room of the lodge of 
Birch Wood, a camp for girls. 

At Rise: Betsy and Kirk are looking 
out of the windows at the new arrivals, 
waving and calling their welcomes. 

Betsy (Peering over Kirx’s shoulder): 
Do you see Sharon yet? 

Kirk (Looking around): No, but she 
must be there somewhere. 





Betsy (Calling and waving): Hi, Sally! 


Hi, Pat! We’re glad you girls are 
back. It’s going to be another won- 
derful summer. 


Krrx: Oh! I see a blonde head that 


couldn’t be anyone but Sharon. 
(Calls) Hi, Sharon. (Aside to Betsy 
with a giggle) Imagine Sharon letting 
herself be put in the back seat, on 
the bottom layer, at that! (SHARON 
enters. The three girls hug each other.) 


Betsy: Boy, it’s good to see you, 


Sharon. But without a coat of tan, 
you look a bit peeked. 


SHARON (Tossing her suit jacket over a 


chair and running a hand through her 
hair): I thought we’d never get here. 














at 











The train was stuffy and pokey, and 

then I had to have some of the 
younger campers on top of me in the 
station wagon. Ugh! (Makes a wry 
face) 

Kirk (Teasing): That’s what you get 
for being one of the oldest. But 
listen! We older girls are going to 
live together this summer in Skunk 
Hollow with Miss Marnie. Isn’t 
that super? 

Betsy (Sighing): Our last summer as 
campers. I can’t believe we'll be 
junior counselors next summer. 

SHaron: Let’s not think about that. I 
for one, am going to have an elegant 
time this summer. (Looking out the 
window at new campers still arriving) 
Oh girls, look at that new camper! 
(Giggles) Isn’t she a panic? 

Betsy (Looking over SHARON’S shoulder, 
laughs): Young Robin Hood in per- 
son! 

Krrx: She looks a little seared. I’d bet- 
ter call to her. Hi, there! (Calls out- 
side) Welcome to Birch Wood! Come 
on in. My name is Kirk. (CALLIE 
enters, and looks about uncertainly. 
She is small and rather thin, wears 
glasses, and has short pigtails. She ts 
carrying a tennis racket, a bow and 
quiver of arrows, and a duffle bag.) 

Catuie: Kirk? My name is Callie. I 
believe Miss Marnie said I was to be 
in the same cabin with you. 

Kirk: Good! This is Betsy and 
Sharon, also cabin mates of ours. 

Betsy (Smiling): We’re glad to have 
you with us in Skunk Hollow, Callie. 
(SHARON looks CALLIE over with a 
critical eye but says nothing.) 

Catz (Looking startled): Skunk Hol- 


low? 





Kirk (Laughing): The cabins have 
animal names. You won’t mind 
Skunk Hollow. It’s very comfortable 
really. 

Betsy (Picking up the duffle bag): We'll 
help you get your things to Skunk 
Hollow. 

SHARON (Still looking CaLLIE up and 
down with a disdainful eye): Where 
are your canoe paddles? 

Cauuie (Pausing, adjusting the quiver 
of arrows): Canoe paddles? I thought 
they were furnished with the canoes. 
(SHARON shouts with laughter. Betsy 
and Kirx smile.) 

SHARON: So they do! So they do! 
Bows and arrows also come with the 
archery range. 

Catule (Nodding): Yes, that’s what 
the catalog said, but I wanted to 
bring my own. My father gave them 
to me for my birthday. 

SHARON (Sarcastically) : I suppose then, 
you’re an experienced archer and hit 
the bull’s eye seven times out of ten. 

Cauuie: I don’t know. I haven’t tried 
it yet, but I’ve read all the books 
from the library about archery, so I 
hope to hit the target once in awhile. 
I suppose you girls are all good at it. 

Kirk: Betsy is fair, but Sharon and I 
can’t hit the broad side of a barn. 

SHARON (Jndignantly): Maybe you 
can’t, Kirk, but I can. 

Betsy (Picking up CALLin’s tennis 
racket): This is a dandy. You must 
be a champion or something. Sharon 
was our champ last summer. 

Ca.uie: I’ve never played tennis, but 

I’ve practiced batting the ball at a 

tiny square of paper and I’ve read 

many books on it. (Bersy, Krrx and 

SHARON exchange amused looks, eye- 








brows lifted. 

shoulders.) 

SHaron: If you’ve boned up on tennis 
and archery, I’m sure you'll have no 
trouble with them. Did you learn 
how to ride horseback from a book, 
too? 

Cauure: I read about it but haven’t 
tried it yet. I didn’t quite under- 
stand about the posting. 

Krrx: You'll catch on in no time, and 
now that you’re here, you can really 
do these things and not just read 
about them. You’ll have a lot of fun 
this summer. 

SHaron: Fun. . . I can see where the 
summer is going to be a riot. (To 
CauLie) Maybe you’d like to play a 
game of tennis with me one day 
soon? 

Cate: I'd like to very much. (SHARON 
gasps, Kirk grins, while Bersy looks 
from one to another.) 

SHARON (Crossly): We'll just do that, 
then. 

Care: You were the champion last 
summer? Then I'll learn fast, play- 
ing with a good player. 

SHARON (Tossing her head): On second 
thought, maybe I won’t have time 
playing with beginners. 

Cae (Looking disappointed): That’s 
too bad. 

Betsy: Let’s get on to our cabin. The 
dinner bell will ring soon and we 
mustn’t be late for the first meal. 

SHaron: I'd like to get out of these 
heels and into camp clothes. (Kirk 
and CALLIE leave. SHARON, aside to 

Bersy) I don’t know what Birch 

Wood is coming to, taking in 

queer girls like Callie. Imagine! 

Thinking she can shoot an arrow, 


SHARON shrugs her 





play tennis and ride horseback just 

because she’s studied about them. 
The nerve of her, wanting to play 
tennis with me! Won’t that be a 
scream? (SHARON and Betsy go out.) 

CURTAIN 
+ ~ + * 
ScENE 2 

Time: Several days later. 

Serrine: Skunk Hollow cabin. 
cots are in middle of room. 

At Rise: SHARON, Kirk and Betsy, 
dressed in camp attire, are sprawled 
on cots, writing letters. 

Kirk (Stretching and yawning): I’m 
tired of writing letters. Isn’t it time 
for swimming? 

SHaron (Laughing): Did you see 
Callie trying to do the crawl this 
morning. She was counting and she 
kept getting a mouthful of water 
each. time. 

Betsy: You should have seen her at 
archery. She all but stood with the 
book in one hand and the bow in the 
other. She’d study the book, then 
get her position just so. (Brtsy 
imitates.) She put the arrow care- 
fully in place and raised the bow 
slowly. This didn’t suit her so she 
tried it all over all the time mum- 
bling instructions to herself. “Right 
arm in horizontal plane, left elbow 
slightly bent, arrow resting easily be- 
tween first and second fingers.” I 
thought Miss Marnie would have 
apoplexy. The other girls in the class 
were in stitches. 

SHaron: I suppose she missed the 
target a mile. 

Betsy: No! That’s the funny thing! 
Wham, that arrow just missed the 

bull’s eye! 
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SHARON (Looking surprised): It did? 











Besty (Nodding vigorously): And that 
isn’t all! She insisted on trying 
again, going through all that pre- 
liminary performance. Whiz! This 
time the arrow hit the bull’s eye 
smack in the middle! 

SHARON (Sitting up straight on the cot): 
I don’t believe it! 

Betsy: I saw it, with my own eyes! 
The girls stopped giggling and looked 
at one another with dropped jaws. 
Even Miss Marnie looked stunned. 

SHARON: It was an accident, begin- 
ner’s luck. 

Betsy: I thought so too, at first. Callie 
wasn’t surprised at the bull’s eye and 
she didn’t pay any attention to the 
amazement of the others. She went 
on talking to herself, saying now 
that she had the right position, cor- 
rect point of aim, she thought she 
could continue to make bull’s eyes. 

SHARON: Poppycock! 

Bersy: And what do you know? She 
did make another bull’s eye! 

SHARON: You’re making this up, 
Betsy. 

Besty (Indignantly): I most certainly 
am not! 

Kirk: Betsy is right, Sharon. The girls 
talked about it at lunch this noon. 

SHARON: Humph! 

Kirk: She’s getting the feel for riding, 
now, too. 

SHARON (Laughing): I saw her the first 
day. She looked scared to death of 
the horse and Bill gave her Poke- 
Along at that. She went up to the 
horse, muttering rules. Poke-Along 
thought she was talking to him, and 
he started to nuzzle her. Callie 

thought he was trying to bite and 





she jumped a mile. (Bresty joins in 

SHARON’s laughter.) 

Krrx (Soberly and slowly): I think we 
should be nicer to Callie. I think 
she’s lonesome. She told me she lives 
alone with her father, who is a pro- 
fessor or something, in an apartment 
in the city. This is the first time 
Callie has gone to camp. Her father 
always wanted her with him. Callie 
hasn’t been well, so her father has 
tutored her most of the time at home. 
She hasn’t mixed with girls in school 
the way we have. 

Besty: But she’s so odd, Kirk! 

Krr«: Maybe we’d be too if we'd lived 
alone as she has. I like Callie and 
I’m going to try to get her to like 
me. 

SHaron (Teasing): Which should be 
hard work. Ooooo! (Jumps from the 
cot and jumps about) What’s that 
horrible thing that crawled over my 
foot? Oh! A beetle! 

Betsy (Jumping about too): How did 
that thing get in here! Get it out, 
quick! 

Krrx (Glancing at a shoe box with holes 
on table): Callie is collecting bugs. 
She’s making a study of them. 
(Catches beetle and puts it back in shoe 
box.) 

SHARON (Shrieks): Bugs? 

Betsy (Making wry face): The very 
idea. Bugs! 

Kirk (Laughs): Yes, bugs. What’s so 
strange about that? Didn’t you col- 
lect butterflies some years ago, 
Sharon? 

SHARON: Y-es, but that was different. 
Bugs! 

Kirk: There’s a lot to be learned from 

them. Did you know there were 





many, many kinds of beetles? I 
didn’t. I thought a beetle was a 
beetle. 

Betsy (Scratching and rubbing herself): 
I feel crawly all over. 

SHARON (Jn disgust): I never thought 
I’d see the day when I’d be living 
with bugs. 

Krrx: Sh! 
now. 

Cauuik (Talking to herself as she enters 
the cabin): In the backhand stroke 
the ball should be struck slightly 
ahead of the right foot and the wrist 
should be held a little higher than the 
elbow. (SHARON, Betsy and Kirk 
exchange glances.) 

SHARON: I expect you’re ready to beat 
us all now. 

Cauuie (Matter of factly): Oh, no! I 
haven’t mastered the backhand yet 
and I don’t understand all about 
tactics. I like that surprise element 
in tactics, though. 

SHaron: Huh? 

Cale: Didn’t some general say some- 
thing about the value of surprise in 
attack? 

Kirk (Grinning): Sounds like a good 
idea. Robin Hood, the camp down 
the lake, has challenged us to a tennis 
match next week, Callie. We really 
should win, for they’ve trounced us 
for the last two years. 

Betsy: We'll bank on you to pull us 
through, Sharon. 

SHaron (Shrugs): Why not Callie? 

Cauuie: Next week? I don’t know — 
That’s soon — I — 

Kirk: You haven’t played with Sharon 
yet. Maybe that would help you. 
(Grins at SHARON) 

Bersy (Slowly): It might be good prac- 


I hear Callie on the path 


56 


tice for you, Sharon. 

SHARON (Crossly): Oh, all right. It will 
be like taking candy away from a 
baby, but if you insist — (A bell 
sounds outside and the girls pick up 
towels and swimming suits.) 

Kirk: Time for swimming. Last one 
down is a pink elephant! (Girls all 
run out the door, CALLIE last.) 

CURTAIN 
*~ * * - 
SCENE 3 

Time: Several days later. 

SerrinG: Same as Scene 2. 

At Rise: SHARON is leaning back tn 
chair while Bersy applies wet cloths 
to her head. Kirk bounces a tennis 
ball up and down with a racket. CALLIB 
hovers over SHARON solicitously. 

CaLuuie: Do you feel better, Sharon? 

SHARON (Moaning): Go aWay. 

Betsy: I guess maybe you’ve done 
enough for one day. 

Cauuie: I haven’t done anything to 
help her, really. 

Betsy: No, I’ll say you haven't! 

SHARON: Oh my aching head! 

Kirk: Sure it isn’t your pride? 

SHARON (Pulling cloth aside to glare at 
Kirk out of one eye): You aren’t de- 
serting me, Kirk? 

Kirk: Making a new friend isn’t de- 
serting an old one. 

Cauuie (Wistfully): I'd like to be 
friends with all of you. 

Bersy: It will be uphill work with 
Sharon, after today. 

Ca.ule: Was it wrong for me to beat 
her at tennis? 

Kirk (Grins): Not wrong, my dear, 
just undiplomatic. 

SHARON (Crossly): 
wouldn’t have 


know she 
if I hadn’t 


You 
won 
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tripped and missed the ball several 

times. 

Ca.uiE: It was the surprise attack that 
did it. You’re really better than I, 
Sharon. 

Kirk: We certainly surprised Robin 
Hood this afternoon. They were so 
cocky, but you fooled them, too, 
Callie. Gee, we’re lucky you came 
to Birch Wood. 

Cate (Eagerly): You think I helped 
us to win? 

Kirx: Think? I know! Brother, that 
blonde of theirs couldn’t even return 
your balls. And your serve! It’s 
neat! I guess you read your book, 
all right! 

Cauuie: Father said it always paid to 
read up on all subjects, even sports. 
Sometimes your head is better than 
your muscle, and if you can get the 
two working together, it’s unbeat- 
able in tennis. 

SHARON (Taking cloth from one eye and 
peeking at Cauuire): Using one’s 
head . . . (Reflectively to herself) 
Hum .. . using one’s head. 

Bersy (Wringing out a cloth): It was 
funny how that blonde looked when 
you never sent the ball where she 
expected. It exasperated her and 
she began to play wildly. Gee, 
maybe you have something there, 
Callie. 

Kirk: I’m sure of it. 

Care: It’s a lot more fun, though, 
learning by doing. I learned a lot, 
playing with Sharon. It’s pretty 
lonesome learning from books alone, 
by yourself. 

Betsy (Looking at CALLIE thought- 
fully): Combining them, as you say, 

is a smart idea. 





SHARON (Peeking at Betsy from be- 
neath the cloth): Et tu, Brute? 

Betsy (Flustered): Sharon! How you 
talk! Of course not! But as Kirk 
says, making new friends isn’t losing 
old ones. 

Kirk: One nice thing about camp is 
all the friends one makes. Callie, I 
think we’ve all learned something 
from you. It pays to study all 
angles of a thing, even sports. 

Cauuie (Smiling shyly): I don’t see 
how you could learn from me. I’m 
the one that’s learning from you. 

Krrx: I'll confess you surprised us 
when you won over Sharon this 
morning, Callie, then when you won 
the match for us this afternoon, we 
knew winning over Sharon hadn’t 
been a stroke of luck, but that you 
were really good — a good combina- 
tion of head and muscle. 

SHaron (Taking off cloth and standing): 
Oh, let’s stop re-hashing past events. 

Betsy: Sure you feel all right? 

SHARON: My head is fine now. 

Kirk (Grins): I didn’t think it was 
suffering as much as your pride. 

SHARON: Kirk! Sometimes you make 
me mad, and this is one of them! 
You’re too — psy- — psychological 
or something. (Suddenly) Callie, 
where is that book you have on 
tennis? 

Krrx: Atta girl, Sharon! Callie, watch 
out the next time you play with her. 

SHaron: I guess I’m glad you’ve come 
to camp, too, Callie. It’s more chal- 
lenging to play with a real opponent. 
(Looks meaningfully at Kirx. Ca.- 
LIE hands the book to SHARON.) 

CauulE: Here it is. 

SHARON (Swatting at something about 


her ear): Ooooo! Whatever is that? 

CaLuie (Reaching and catching some- 
thing): My dragon fly! I don’t see 
how he got out. (Dinner bell rings 
outside. ) 

Betsy: Come on girls, there’s the din- 

ner bell, and I’m starved! (CALLIE 





puts “dragon fly” in box, SHARON 
puts tennis book on her cot, and the 
four girls leave the cabin singing tune- 
lessly, “Four Jolly Campers Are 
We.’’) 


THE END 


I Can Get Along 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 
Ivan, the father 
Linpba, the mother 
Lisa | 
HILpA 
NILs 
Lars ) 
PEPITA ) 
PIPPINETTE> Russian puppets 
FLEURETTE) 
Perer, the trumpeter 
OTHER CHILDREN 


} 
their children 


SCENE | 

Serrine: The garden of a Norwegian 
farm. 

At Rise: The children are doing a 
Norwegian folk dance, with Lars and 
Lisa as the leaders. Ivan and LINDA 
enter at right. The children stop 
dancing. 

Ivan (Scolds): This is no time to be 
dancing. Your mother and I have 
been working in the fields since sun- 


up. 

Linpa (Gently): Hilda, would you set 
the house to rights, and Lisa, would 
you come into the fields with us and 
your brothers and help us tie the 
wheat into sheaves? 


Lisa (Stamps her foot): No, I won't! 
It spoils my hands to tie all those 
sheaves. I don’t want red ugly hands 
like all the women in the village. 

Hitpa: I will hurry with the house- 
work and then I will come out and 
help you. 

Nits: Our mother does not have red 
ugly hands, Lisa. What are you 
talking about? They are the most 
beautiful hands I have ever seen. 

Lisa (Petulantly): They are red and 
rough. 

Ivan (Shakes his head): They have 
done a lot of hard work for you, 
Lisa. 

Lars: If you don’t want to work, Lisa, 
you’d better find some other place to 
live. Everyone in this village has to 
work to get along. 

Lisa (Tosses her head): I can get along. 
I don’t need to stay here. 

Linpa: Where would you go? 

Lisa: I’d find some place. 

Nits (Laughs): Ho ho. 
you think. 

IvAN (Gruffly): Well, if you can find a 
place to go, go then. You will find 
that home looks good to you, even if 
you do have to work hard sometimes. 


That’s what 
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“Six days shalt thou labor,” is what 
the Lord said, “‘and on the seventh 
shalt thou rest.”’ It is a good rule. 

Hiipa: I will go in and wash the break- 
fast dishes. I should have done them 
long ago. 

Lisa: But it was fun to dance. You 
yourself thought it was fun to dance. 
You know you did. 

Hitpa: I know I did. But our father is 
right. It is not the time to dance, 
when there is work to be done. 

IvAN: Sure, it’s fun to dance. I like to 
dance myself when old Olaf gets out 
his fiddle and plays the good old 
Norse tunes. Your mother and I 
were some steppers in our day. But 
come, lads, we must get going. 

Nius: Yes, sir. 

Lars: You have not changed your 
mind, Lisa? 

Lisa (Shakes her head): No, sir. I will 
not work in the fields any more. 
Nor will I build a fire in that horrid 
old stove, nor soil my hands with 
dirty dish water. 

Ivan: Very well. But remember, 
“pride goes before a fall.’’ (Ivan, 

Linpa, Lars, and Nits exit left.) 

Hitpa: You wouldn’t even help me 
dry the dishes, so I can get through 

sooner and hurry out to the fields to 
help them with the sheaves? 

Lisa (Shakes her head): No. I am 
going down to the brook to see how 
pretty I am in the water. (Sighs) I 
wish my father would let me have a 
mirror in the house. 

Hitpa: You are vain enough without a 
mirror. 

Lisa: If the Lord didn’t want us to see 

ourselves, he .wouldn’t have put 

mirrors in all the lakes and streams. 
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(Draws herself up, arrogantly) And 
besides, I am pretty. Much prettier 
than you. Even Lars says so, and he 
is my brother. And old Olaf said it, 
too, last night. 

Hiipa: And he also said, “Handsome 
is as handsome does.”’ I heard him; 

Lisa (Tosses her head): Whatever that 
means. 

Hitpa: Well, if I don’t hurry, I will 
never get through. (HiLpa exits 
right. Perer, the trumpeter, blows his 
trumpet off stage. A light waltz is 
played and Russian puppets dance 
in.) 

Lisa (Surprised): Well, who are you, 
and how did you get here? 

Pepita: Oh, we are Russian puppets, 
dancing in the ballet at the village. 
PrppINETTEe (Does a few dance steps): 
We came by airplane from Russia. 
F.Levrette: And we have lost our way 
wandering from the village. Would 
you please show us how to get back? 

Lisa: But I am not allowed to go to 
the village alone. 

Ist CuiLp: Pooh. You are big enough 
to do what you want to do. Besides, 
that’s one way of getting away. 

Lisa (Thoughtfully) : I never thought of 
that. I like to dance, too. 

2np Cuiip: All Norwegian children 
like to dance. Want to see us? (The 
puppets nod. The children do a 
Norwegian folk dance.) 

Perita: M’m. Not bad. And now we 
will dance for you. (They do a toe 
ballet.) 

Lisa (Ecstatically): Oh, that was 
lovely. I wish I could go with you 
and learn to dance like that. I wish 

I had a costume like yours, too, in- 
stead of this old Norwegian thing. 








Perer: But I think your costume is 
beautiful. The colors are so pretty. 

Lisa: I’d rather have a beautiful ballet 
dress, like theirs. 

PIPpPINETTE: Did you ever dance any- 
thing but Norwegian dances? 

Lisa: No. But I know I could learn. 

Peter: Well, why don’t we take her 
along? 

Perira: It took us years to learn how 
to dance. 

Perer: She could help you take care of 
your costumes, and perhaps cook for 
us once in a while. 

Lisa (Pouts): I don’t know how to 
cook. I can’t even boil water with- 
out burning it. 

FLEvRETTE: Oh, dear. Well, then, we 
just won’t drink any water that you 
have cooked. 

Pepira: Tonight there will be lanterns 
all around the shores of the fjord, 
and music and song and laughter. 
Everybody will make merry, and 
dance and sing, and of course, watch 
the boats. 

PrpPINetre: And we Russian puppets, 
too, will dance, day and night. 

Prerer: And I will blow my trumpet 
and call people from far and near. 
(Blows a tune on his trumpet) 

3rD CxiLp: We must hurry along to 
the festival. 

4TH Cuixp: It is already in full swing. 
We don’t want to miss anything. 
(Norwegian children dance out right, 
to a merry little tune.) 

Lisa (Pleads): Please let me go with 
you. I do not like it here. 

FLEuRETTE (Shocked): Do not like it 
in your own home? How dreadful! 
(Wistfully) I only wish I had a home 
like yours to go to, with a father and 


temember? 
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a mother in it, and sisters and 
brothers. 

Lisa (Pouts): I still do not like it. You 
can do as you please all the time. | 
have to do as I’m told. 

FLEvRETTE: It isn’t always fun to do 
as you please. Besides, what would 
you do? 

Lisa: I can get along. 

PIPPINETTE: But if you cannot cook, 
and you cannot dance, then what 
can you do? 

Lisa (Eagerly): But I can dance. You 
have seen me dance. 

Pepitra (Scornfully): Ho! Those folk 
dances! Anyone can do those. You 
have to learn to dance like this. 
(Does a few dance steps on her toes) 

Lisa: I can learn. I am smart. I am 
the smartest one in the school. You 
ask my teacher. 

Perer: Ho! You say that because we 
won’t see your teacher. ; 
PIPPINETTE: Oh, well, even if you are 
not smart, I suppose it won’t cost 

us too much to take you along. 

Prerer: How’s your appetite? 

Lisa (Eagerly): My appetite is wonder- 
ful. I eat like a horse. 

Perer: That’s what I was afraid of. 
We don’t make enough ourselves to 
feed horses. . 

Lisa (Disconsolate): Oh, but I can stop 
eating for days at a time, espe- 
cially if I don’t like things. 

Perer: If you go with us, you have to 
like what you get. 

PrppINeTTe (Crossly): Stop arguing, 
and let her come along, if she wants 
to. 

Lisa: Oh, thank you. Thank you. | 
will go right in and pack. | 

Pepita (Impatiently): You haven't 
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time to pack. If you are going with 

us you must come right along the 

way you are. You won’t need many 
clothes. 

PIPPINETTE: If you are going to dance, 
you may borrow some of our cos- 
tumes. We have plenty of old ones. 

Lisa: Thank you. You are very kind. 

PepiTa: But mind, you must learn to 
dance first. 

Lisa: Oh, I will. I will. 

Peter: Well, come along then. There 
is no time to waste. 

Pepira: We are late even now. We 
were due at the festival an hour ago. 
(They dance out on their toes, right. 
Lisa tries to imitate them, but falls 
down in the attempt. Gets up, shakes 
her head, and runs after them.) 

CURTAIN 
* * * * 
SCENE 2 

Timp: The next day. 

SETTING: Outside the grounds of a festi- 
val. A tent is at right, a tripod stands 
at center. Under the tripod is an 
imitation fire, and a kettle hangs over 
it. Carnival music may be heard in 
distance. 

At Rise: Lisa comes out of tent and 
hurries to kettle. She stirs contents 
with spoon, tastes it, and begins to 
cry. Prpira enters left. 

Perira (Impatiently): For goodness’ 
sakes, what is the matter now? 

Lisa: I burned our supper again. It 
tastes awful. 

Peprra: Oh, is that all? Well, it’s a 
good thing we are used to going 
hungry. 

Lisa (Wails): But I’m not. 

terribly hungry. 


And I’m 








Pepira: You aren’t being a very good 
sport. After all, you wanted to come, 
you know. 

Lisa: I didn’t know it was going to be 
like this. I want to go home. (PETER 
enters left.) 

PETER: So you want to go home? Well, 
who is stopping you? 

Lisa: I don’t know the way. 

Perer: If you want us to show you the 
way, you will have to wait until the 
end of the week. (Tastes contents of 
kettle, and makes a face) What? Not 
again? 

Lisa: When I get home, I will have my 
mother invite you all to a big dinner. 
My mother is a wonderful cook. 

Perer: If I had a mother that was a 
wonderful cook, you could never get 
me away from her table. (Enter 
PIPPINETTE, left, dancing on her 
toes.) 

PIPPINETTE (Sinking down on _ the 
ground, wearily): I am so tired. I 
feel as though I could never dance 
another step. 

Lisa (Perches on her toes and tries to 
dance, but gives tt up as a hopeless 
job): I guess I will never be able to 
dance like you do. 

PrpPINETTE: We told you it would take 
years. (Jo Lisa) How about some- 
thing to eat? 

Lisa (Hangs her head): There isn’t 
anything. I burned it. 

PIPPINETTE: You are a great help. I 
never knew anyone that 
dumb. 

Prerer: I guess I’ll just tighten my 
belt. (He does so.) 

Perita: Get out the crackers and 
cheese. 

Lisa (Hangs her head again): There 


was sO 





aren’t any. I...Iate them. I was 

so hungry. 

Perer: It would never occur to you 
that there was anyone eise in this 
world except yourself, would it? 

Lisa (Begins to cry again): I want to 
go home. 

Perer (Scornfully): Yes, you would, 
because they make it easy for you 
there. But mind you, my girl, things 
aren’t easy like that anywhere else. 
Everybody has to work to get along 
in this world, and to keep on learn- 
ing things all the time. 

Lisa (Looks up, surprised): That is 
what my father said, but I didn’t 
believe him. Oh, dear. I never knew 
how wonderful it was at home before. 

Prerita: You’d better begin to appre- 
ciate how lucky you are. (Laks, 
Nixs, and Ivan enter right.) 

Ivan: Have you seen. . . (Sees Lisa) 
Oh, there you are, Lisa! 

Lisa (Runs to him): Oh, Father! How 
glad I am to see you. How did you 
know I was here? 

Lars: We thought you might be here. 
You loved to dance so much. 

Ivan: Are you ready to come home 
now? 

Lisa (Emphatically): I should say so. 
And I will work like a slave when I 
get home. Nothing seems very hard 
now. I will be glad to work in the 
fields or to help around the house. 

Pepita: You’d better learn how to 
cook, first thing. (Hrtpa and Linpa 
enter right.) 

Linpa: Oh, Lisa, how you frightened 
us when we found you gone last 
night, and you did not come back 
home today. 

Lisa (Hangs her head, ashamed): I’m 





so sorry I worried you. I didn’t 
mean to. 

Hiipa: Have you learned how to dance 
yet? 

Lisa: I don’t want to learn how to 
dance any more. 

Ivan (Gruffly): I should speak to the 
Lord Mayor and have you people 
punished for luring her away from 
home. 

Lisa (Penitently): They didn’t lure me 
away. I lured them into taking me. 

Linpa: Then you must invite your 
friends to a nice big Sunday dinner, 
Lisa. 

Perer (With alacrity): And we accept 
with pleasure. 

Lisa: I will help cook it. 

Perer (Disappointed): Oh. Well, I 
guess maybe we won’t be able to 
come. 

Pepira (Laughs): But of course we 
will come. By Sunday, Lisa will 
have learned a lot about cooking. 

Linpa: Don’t worry. I will keep an 
eye on her. 

Hixpa: And I will help, too. 

Lars: Everybody who comes to our 
house gets plenty to eat and drink. 
We have so much food growing in 
our fields and gardens, vegetables 
and wheat and all kinds of fine 
things. 

Nits: And we have calves and pigs, 
fatted for the table, and chickens 
and fresh eggs. You need never 
want for anything on my father’s 
farm. 

Lisa (Sighs): It sounds so good. I 
don’t know why I ever left it. 

IvAN (Generously): As long as they are 

here in Norway, Lisa, your friends 

are welcome to our home. They all 
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in’ Linpa: We will be your family, too. 
be fed up a little. There is room enough on the farm for 
= Linpa (Looks around): This is no way you four little people, I am sure. 
to live. You had better come over Prprra: It will be nice to have a real 
_ to us and make the farm your family again. fi 
quarters while you are here. Peter: Just think! A father and 
the Perer: That would suit me just fine. mother, and sisters and brothers. 
ople And we can work, too. I used to When you have that, you have 
oath work on a farm once myself. I still everything. 
haven’t forgotten how to milk cows’ Lasa (Fervently): I know that now. I 
sei and pitch hay. will never want to leave it again. (A 
fers Ivan (With satisfaction): Then that is merry Norwegian tune ts played and 
rout settled. the Norwegian children all dance in, 
aon Lisa (Ecstatically): I have the most left, and do a Norwegian ring dance, 
wonderful home in the world, and in which the others join.) 
cept the nicest family, too. 
PIpPINETTE: You are absolutely right. THE END 
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Part Three 





Sharing the Circus 


by Camilla Campbell 


Characters 
JOHNNY 
Aunt RutTH 
BILLY 
DavID 

Bos 

ELLEN 
KATE 

SetTinG: Johnny’s bedroom. 

At Rise: JoHNNy is propped up in bed 
with one foot and ankle bandaged. He 
looks unhappy and sighs as the door 

Aunt RutH comes in with 
plate of cookies. 

JouNNY: Uh-hello, Aunt Ruth. 

Aunt Ruta: How are you today, 
Johnny? That ankle about to get 
well? I made some cookies this 
morning, your favorite kind. (Places 
plate of cookies on small table) 

JOHNNY: Thank you. (He turns his 


opens. 


head away.) 

Aunt Ruts: Why, Johnny, what’s 
troubling you? 

Jounny: Everybody’s gone to the 
circus but me! And my Dad took 
em. 

Aunt Ruta: But hadn’t he promised? 
Hadn’t it all been planned before 
you sprained your ankle? 

JoHnny: Oh, sure. But you’d think 
he’d wait till next year when I could 


go, too. But no. They all go right 


ahead just as if nothing had hap- 
pened to me. It’s not fair! 





Aunt Ruta: Don’t you think you’re 
JOHNNY: Well, I don’t care! They for- 


Aunt Ruts: H’mm. 


JOHNNY: What’s that? (They both look 


Kate: And I saved all of my popcorn 


JOHNNY (Looking shame-faced): Gee, 


Brtty: I brought you my peanuts. 


Bos: Throw me one, Billy. 


being a bit selfish? 


get I’m even alive. 

(Walks over to 
books on desk) How’d you like me to 
read to you? Let’s see what you 
have. 





toward door as voices humming a 


march melody grow stronger. AUNT 
tuTH opens the door, looks out, 
beckons offstage and leaves. Five 


children come in, marching single file, 
with ELLEN im front carrying a bal- 
loon on a stick. After a turn around 
the room she stops by the bed.) 


ELLEN: We’re sorry you couldn’t go 


with us, Johnny, so I brought you 
this. I had a hard time keeping it 
from popping. 


JOHNNY (Looking cross at first but tak- 


ing the balloon): Thank you, Ellen. 
for you! 


Katie, thartk you. That was nice of 
you. Have some? (Karte reaches a 
hand into the sack eagerly. Every 
now and then she comes back for more. 


That is, what the elephants didn’t 
get. (Puts the sack on the table by the 
cookies) 
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Johnny, this is how the elephants 
ate them. (Pretends his arm is his 
trunk and goes through the motion of 
carrying a peanut to his mouth while 
the children laugh. JOHNNY smiles for 
the first time.) 

Davip: Wait, Bob, you’re getting 
ahead of the show. Johnny, you 
take this whistle and pretend you’re 
the ring-master. We'll be the circus. 


JOHNNY (Starts to lay the balloon on the 


bed to have a free hand for the whistle, 
then decides to hand the popcorn bag 
to Kate instead. He toots the whistle. 
All five children line up and prance 
like horses keeping time to music): 
You’re the dancing horses! 

ELLEN: Blow it again and guess what 
this is. (They lumber like elephants 
in @ parade.) 

JOHNNY: That’s easy! Elephants! 

Kate: David, do as they did in the 
ring. You know. (While ELLEN 
cracks an imaginary whip Davin, 
Bitty and Bos sit on imaginary 
barrels, then put their “forefeet’’ on 
each other’s shoulders. JOHNNY is 
grinning now.) 

ELLEN: Oh, and remember this? (She 
pretends to be a trained seal tossing a 
ball off her nose and barking.) 

JOHNNY (Almost shouting): A trained 
seal! 

Davip: Billy, chase me. (He puts on his 
false face and struts like a clown. 
Bruxy goes on all fours barking at him 
like a dog. Bos squeals like a pig and 
chases Brtuy. All the children, in- 


cluding JOHNNY, are laughing hard. 
JoHNNY lets go of the balloon and it 





floats to the ceiling.) 

JoHNNY: Oh, I lost my balloon! (There 
is a scramble as some of the children 
try to climb on the chair to get it.) 

Aunt Ruta (Coming in door carrying 
tray with glasses) : Goodness gracious, 
what goes on? 

CxILDREN: Johnny lost his balloon! 

Aunt Ruta: Well, let it go for now. 
Johnny’s mother sent you some pink 
lemonade since you seemed to be 
having a circus up here. (All crowd 
around until each has a glass and she 
gives one to JOHNNY.) 

JOHNNY: I’m glad I have my cookies, 
Aunt Ruth. Will you pass them 
around, please? We really are hav- 
ing a circus! 

ELLEN (As Aunt Ruta passes the 
cookies): It’s not much like the real 
one... 

Davin: But we thought of you all the 
time we were there... 

Bos: ... and kept trying to think how 
we could share it with you... 

BILLy: . . . because we were so sorry 
you couldn’t go with us. 

Jounny (Looking at Aunt Rutu and 
ducking his head): Gee, I didn’t 
think ... I didn’t know... 

Davip: And next year my Dad will 
take all of us. He said so. 

JOHNNY (Stoutly): Well, I won’t en- 
joy it any more than this one. Show 
me some more. (Toots whistle) 

Brtxy: Let’s see, now, what else. . . 

Kate (Wailing): Oh, Johnny, I didn’t 

mean to, but I ate up all your pop- 

corn! (She holds up the empty sack.) 
THE END 









T2t-for- Tat 


by Atleen Fisher 


Characters 
Moruer RABBIT 
JUMPY 
FLUFFY 
Hoppy 
BUFFY 

TIME: A summer morning. 

SETTING: A living room. 

At Rise: Jumpy is curled up tn a chair 
reading a book. Fuurry sits on the 
floor cutting out pictures. Bur¥Fy is 
sewing doll’s clothes. Horry is taking 
apart an old clock. 

MorTuHer (Calling offsiage): Jumpy! 
Jumpy! (Jumpy doesn’t pay any at- 
tention.) Do you hear? 

Please go and find the basket, dear. 
I must pack the picnic soon. 

Jumpy (Mumbling): Aw, it’s still an 
hour ’til noon. (Calls out) In a 
minute! 

Moruer: Don’t forget. 

Jumpy: There’s no hurry for it yet. 
(He keeps on reading.) 

Hoppy: If you leave it on the shelf, 
Mom may get it for herself. 

Fiurry: Don’t you think it’s lots of fun 
To have a picnic in the sun? 

Burry: / prefer it in the shade. 

Horry (Smacking his lips): Lettuce — 
carrots — lemonade. 

Moruer (Calling): Buffy, I don’t hear 

a thing... 
Shouldn’t you be practicing? 
(Burry makes a face.) 
suffy! 
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Burry: In a minute, Mum. (Under 
her breath) 
I think practicing is dumb. 
Moruer: Don’t forget. 
Burry: I’m busy now. (Aside) 
I don’t want to, anyhow. 

Jumpy (Handing book to Hoppy): 
Here’s a joke you shouldn’t miss. 
Hoppy: Soon as I get through with 

this... 
Jumpy (Giggling): It’s about that dog 
who gives 
Shivers to our relatives. 
He scratched the woodpile with such 
vim 
It fell kerplunk! on top of him. (All 
laugh) 
Moruer (Calling): Fluffy, did you 
make your bed 
And clean your room the way I said? 
(Fiurry doesn’t answer.) 
Fluffy! Fluffy, do you hear? 
Fiurry: What? 
Moruer: Your bed — go make it, 
dear. 
Fiurry: I’m too busy. 
Burry) Buffy, look, 
Here’s a daisy for my book. (Shows 
a picture) 
Moruer: Hoppy, can you hear me, son? 
Hoppy (Softly): Not when I am having 
fun! 
I’m afraid my ears are bad. 
Moruer: Did you rake the yard for 
Dad? . 
Horry: I forgot. There’s lots of time. 


(Turns to 
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Anyway, it’s worth a dime. 

Wait until this watch is fixed, 

Or the parts will get all mixed. 

(MOTHER comes and stands in the 

door, looking at her disobedient chil- 

dren.) 

Moruer: Who will hurry to the store? 

We need some carrots — several 
more, 

And some lettuce in a head. (The 
children don’t even look up.) 

Did you hear a word I said? 

(No one answers. Each keeps very 

For a while Moruer just 

stands and looks. Then, without a 
word, she takes off her apron, gets a 
book from the shelf, and sits down in 
an easy chair. She begins to read, as 
if she didn’t have a thing in the world 
todo. The children lift their eyebrows 
and look at their mother.) 

surFY: Mother . . . (There is no an- 
swer) Help me with this seam. 

It’s so awful I could scream. 
(MorueEr keeps reading.) 

Won’t you even show me how? 

MorHer (Without looking up): After 
a while. I’m busy now. 

Hoppy: Mother . . . aren’t we going to 
go? 

It’s the picnic day, you know. 

Aren’t you going to pack the lunch? 

FLurFY: Something’s wrong, I have a 
hunch. 

Motuer (Reading, without looking up): 
There’s no hurry. When I’m 
through! 

This may take a day or two. (The 
children look at each other with their 
mouths open) 

Hoppy: Mom, we’ll starve! 

MoraEer: What’s the rush? There’s 

lots of time. 


busy. 








Anyway, it’s worth a dime. (Horry 
winces) 

Wait until my book is done... 

CHILDREN: What! That whopper of a 

one? 
It may take till Saturday. 

Moruer: What's the hurry, anyway? 
(The children whisper to each other. 
Then they nod their heads. Jumpy 
picks up book and puts it on the shelf. 
Burry begins to put away her sewing. 
Hoppy picks up the parts of the clock. 
Fiurry gathers up her snips.) 

Jumpy: Mom, I’m going to the store. 
I'll get the basket, too, what’s more. 
I guess it isn’t very nice 
To have to ask a fellow twice... 

Burry: [’ll go practice right away. 

Fiurry: I'll go make my bed, and say, 
Mom, from this time on I vow 
Not to say “I’m busy now.” 

Hoppy: [’ll go out and rake the yard. 
Mom, you caught us off our guard. 
We don’t blame you — not a bit. 

If we starve, we asked for it! 

Moruer: Asked for what? I didn’t 
hear. 

There’s a buzzing in my ear. (She 
looks up and sees her children ready 
to do their part. She gets up and 
puts the book back.) 


CHILDREN (Hopefully): Aren’t you 
going to read it through? 
Won’t it take a day or two? 
Moruer: Sometime maybe . . . not 


today. 
I’m too busy, you would say, 
With a lunch to pack... 
CHILDREN (Merrily): Hooray! 
My, our hearts went pit-a-pat 
When you acted tit-for-tat! 


THE END 


Hop, Jump and Skip 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
Hop | 
Jump> Elves 
SKIP | 
G/RASSHOPPER 
FROG 
Fox 
WoLr 
BEAR 
BoBBY 
OTHER CHILDREN 

SETTING: An outdoor scene. 

At Rise: Hop, Jump and Skip enter 
from left. Hor its hopping, Jump, 
jumping, and Sxip, skipping. 

Hop: I’m Hop. 

Jump: I’m Jump. 

Sxip: I’m Skip. 

Auu: Our feet twirl, fling and flip. 
We have more fun than anyone. 

Hop: [I’m Hop. 

Jump: I’m Jump. 

Sxip: I’m Skip. (They pause, out of 
breath.) 

Hop (Sitting): I’m winded. 

Jump (Leaning against a tree trunk): 
So am I. 

Skip: Being elves is fun though, isn’t 
it? I can’t think of anything I’d 
rather be. 

Hop: Yes, 


you’re right. Hopping 


about just for fun is the life for me. 

Jump: No troubles or worries for us. 
When children get as lively as we, 
sometimes folks scold them for being 
too uncontrolled. 


Skip: None of that for me. I’ll skip all 
I want. (Skips a few feet and stops) 
Except now. I’m sort of tired too. 
(GRASSHOPPER enters from the right. 
He walks in like any ordinary being.) 

GRASSHOPPER: Hi ho, hi ho, I love to 

sing, you know; 
I hate to work. I like to play. Hi, ho, 
hi, ho. 

Hop: Hello, Grasshopper. You sing 
pretty well, but you don’t even 
know how to play. 

GRASSHOPPER (Surprised, looking at 
Eves): I don’t? (Exves all shake 
their heads.) 

Jump: Not like us. 

Sxip: I’d say not at all. 

GRASSHOPPER (Mournfully): But I 
want to be happy. I like to have 
fun. Surely J know how to play as 
well as anyone! 

Hop: Oh no, you.don’t! You ought to 
hop about like this, see? (Hops 
about in big circle) It’s fun, it’s 
lively, and it doesn’t give you time 
to think about work or anything. 
(GRASSHOPPER tries, stumbles, then 
succeeds and follows Hop, both of 
them hopping, back and forth across 
the stage a couple of times.) 

GRASSHOPPER: This is fun! 

Jump (Laughing): I bet grasshoppers 
will never walk again. 

GRASSHOPPER (Ezcitedly): Of course 
we won't. This is much better! 
(Hops offstage at left, as FroG enters 
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from right. 

much effort.) 

Skip: Hello, Frog. What’s the matter 
with you? 

Hor: Don’t come around us in such a 
gloomy mood. We like fun! 

FroG (Gloomily): Who doesn’t? But if 
you think it’s fun dragging these 
great big heavy feet of mine every- 
where I go — 

Jump: They are big, all right! 
you ever tried jumping? 

Froe (Shaking his head): I mostly sit 
on a lily pad and catch flies. It is 
such work to walk anywhere. I 
never thought of jumping. 

Jump: Well, I should think that al- 
though your feet are big, they must 
also be strong. Why don’t you try 
it? Watch. (Jump jumps in and out 
among the others. Froc, frowning 
dubtously, takes one jump. His face 
lights, he smiles, and he takes another, 
and then several, faster.) 

Fro: This is perfect! It is no effort at 
all. Jumping must be what I’m 
meant to do. 

Jump: Sure thing. Leave it to us to 
teach you woodland people about 
yourselves. (FRoG waving at them, 
jumps out at right. Fox enters from 
right at same time. He nods at Froa 
in passing.) 

Skip: Now it is my turn. I shall teach 
Fox to skip. 

Fox (Approaching): What did you say? 

Skip (Wisely): You’d like to have fun, 
wouldn’t you? 

Fox: I have fun. I have fun running in 
the hills. 

Skip (His face falling): But wouldn’t 
you rather skip? It’s more fun. 

(Urgently) Really! 


He walks slowly with 


Have 





Fox (Haughtily): Vd rather slink. 
Slinking is much better for me. See? 
(Slinks out at left) 

Sxrip (Scratching his head): Well, can 
you beat that? (Hop and Jump 
laugh.) 

Hop: Nobody wants to skip, Brother. 
It just isn’t as good as hopping and 
jumping. (Wo.F enters from left.) 

Skip (Angrily): Oh yes it is! You’ll see. 
Here’s Wolf. Surely he will want to 
skip. He is smart and will see how 
clever it is. (He skips around Wo xr.) 
How about it, Wolf? Wouldn’t you 
like to learn to skip like I do? 

Wo tr (Waving impatiently) : Get out of 
my way, Elf! I’m on my way for my 
dinner. I haven’t time for nonsense. 

Skip (Pausing): But — 

Wo tr (As he exits at right): Loping is 
my style. Like this. (Lopes) Wolves 
always lope. It is such an easy gait. 
(Hop and Jump laugh again. Sxip 
sits down, his legs crossed, his face 
sad.) 

Jump: Aw, don’t take it so to heart. 
What difference does it make 
whether anyone but you wants to 
skip or not? 

Hop (Thumping him on the back): Sure, 
what difference does it make? Come 
on, get up and we’ll play some more. 

(Bossy, with other CHILDREN follow- 
ing, enters from left.) 

Skip (Not seeing them): No. 
sad to play. 

Bossy (Approaching): An elf! And an 
elf too sad to play! 

CHILDREN (Lingering off at left): Oh! 

Bossy (Putting his hand on Sxip’s 
shoulder): What’s the matter, little 
fellow? 

Skip (Looking up, peevishly): What’s 
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it to you? (Pauses) Say! 
you'd like to skip! 

Bossy: Skip? What’s that? 

Skip (Jumping up): Like this. (Skips 
around stage) Like this. 

Bossy (Laughing): What a funny way 
to go! No, I don’t think I want to. 

Skip (Stopping in front of him): But 
don’t you like fun? It’s fun! 

Bossy: Of course. But I have fun. I 
have fun running. Running with 
my kite. 

Skip (/mpatiently): Well, don’t you 
want more fun? You can’t fly your 
kite all the time. 

Bossy: Well — maybe 

Skip (Taking his hand): Come on, 
then. Try it. (He skips. BosBy 
clumsily follows, gradually catching 
on. Then they both skip in and out 
among the others up and down the 
stage.) 

Bossy (Breathlessly): This is fun! 

Come on, kids! Follow us. (The 


Maybe 





CHILDREN come from the side and 
start skipping.) 

Skip (Dropping Bossy’s hand to take 
the lead, the CHILDREN and Bossy 
following in single file): Hooray, 
hooray! I’ve taught someone to 
skip. (He skips out at left followed by 
all but Hop and Jump.) 

Jump: Well, of all things! I was so sur- 
prised I forgot to ask them if they’d 
like to jump. 

Hor: That’s an idea. 
have liked to hop. 
Jump: Let’s hurry up, then. If we 
follow them and catch them before 
they get too tired, we can keep up to 


Maybe they’d 


Skip’s record. Imagine! All those 
children! 

Hop: Yes, and I had only one grass- 
hopper. 


Jump: And I only one frog. (They exit 
hurriedly out left, Hop hopping and 
JUMP jumping.) 

THE END 
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Commencement Plays 








To You The Torch 


by Irving H. Marcus 


Characters 

THE Voice 

THe Man 

THE CHILDREN 

THE PRESIDENT 

First CABINET MEMBER 

MESSENGER 

REFEREE 

JOHN 

BILL 

MARTHA 

HELEN 

OTHER CHILDREN 
(As the lights dim, the Voice speaks— 
slowly, feelingly, resonantly.) 


Tue Voice: People of Today — 


As you all know, there are two sepa- 
rate and distinct worlds upon this 
earth of ours — the World of Men 
and the World of Children. This is 
the story of the tie between these two 
worlds. It is not a story that could 
actually have happened; yet, in a 
certain sense, it is constantly hap- 
pening. The World of Children, in 
which the story is laid, exists not 
interwoven into the pattern of the 
World of Man, but separately, as a 
country apart. 

It’s an odd place, this Land of 
Children — a place where every 
single inhabitant is a child. Within 
the borders of this land no grown-up 
man or woman has yet set foot. 
































—Reprinted by popular request from the May, 1943 


issue of PLAYS. 
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There is no one to tell the children 
what to do or when to do it. You 
might think that this would cause a 
certain chaos, a certain lack of order. 
Strangely enough, it doesn’t. The 
children do things of their own free 
will. Such a land must be a happy 
one; carefree, lively, joyful. Yet even 
to such a land there comes a time of 
trial, a time of test. This is the story 
of that time as it came to the Land 
of Children on a beautiful day in 
Spring. (As the last paragraph starts, 
the sound of laughter, of music, of 
youthful voices begins to be heard from 
behind the curtain. The sound comes 
softly at first, increasing gradually, so 
that when the Voice finishes and the 
curtain rises, it is at normal pitch.) 


SerrinG: An outdoor spot. 
Ar Rise: There is a crowd of youngsters 


ranging from thirteen to fifteen, all of 
them in happy countenance. In one 
corner, a boy sits playing a harmonica. 
In another spot, two husky boys are 
engaging in a test of strength, playing 
a wrestling game in which each grasps 
the other’s hand and tries to throw his 
opponent off balance. About the com- 
petitors stand a group of boys, laugh- 
ing, calling encouragement. Some- 
where else, two girls are trying the 
latest dance step, while a group of girls 
gives them the music and the beat by 
humming and clapping. A couple oJ 
boys are tossing a ball back and forth. 





JoHN (Looking off): Here comes the 
President! 

CuILDREN: The President! (The activity 
stops. The PRESIDENT comes on, 
attended by his cabinet members.) 

PRESIDENT: Good morning, everybody! 
Good morning! 

CHILDREN: Good morning. 

PRESIDENT: Great day, isn’t it? Prac- 
tically made to order. Well, is every- 
body ready for the finals of the ping- 
pong tournament? 

CHILDREN: All ready! We certainly are! 
Yes, we are! You bet! 

PRESIDENT: Good. Where are the two 
finalists? 

Marraa and Biuu (Together as they step 
forward): Here we are. 

PRESIDENT: Allow me to congratulate 
both of you on having won all your 
preliminary contests. 

Marna and Bi (Together): Thank 
you. 

PRESIDENT: Before you start this im- 
portant final match, I have some- 
thing to show you that will interest 
you, I’m sure. (He motions to a 
cabinet member and the latter steps 
forward, holding out a portfolio. From 
the portfolio, the PRESIDENT extracts a 
medal a foot across.) The medal which 
will go to the winner of today’s con- 
test. 

CHILDREN: Oh! Ah! 
Isn’t it wonderful? 

PRESIDENT (Putting the medal back): 
And now, let’s begin. (Jo MARTHA 
and Bit.) Good luck to both of you. 
Referee! 

REFEREE (Stepping forward): Yes, Mr. 
President? 

PRESIDENT: Is the ping-pong table all 
set up? 


Look at that! 








REFEREE: Yes, Mr. President. A 
brand new table. We put it up in the 
gymnasium to accommodate the 
crowd. 

PRESIDENT: Fine. Let’s adjourn to the 
gym. (He starts to go off. An excited 
chatter rises from the children as they 
turn to move with him. As the Presi- 
DENT ts nearly off, a MESSENGER 
TrUuNs ON.) 

MESSENGER (Gasping for lack of breath) : 
Mr. President! Mr. President! Mr. 
President! 

PRESIDENT (Stops and turns back): 
Yes? What is it? What’s the matter? 

MeEssENGER: I have awful news. 
There’s an ogre in our country! 

CHILDREN: An ogre! 

PRESIDENT: An ogre? Here? 

Messencer: And what’s more, he’s 
looking for you! 

PRESIDENT ([ncredulously): For me? 

MessENGER: Yes. He said he wanted 
to talk to the head of our govern- 
ment. 

PRESIDENT: Talk about what? 

Messencer: I don’t know. But you'll 
soon find out. He’s on his way here. 
(Points off) Look! Here he comes! 

CHILDREN (The children all look and 
exclaim in awe): Look at him! How 
tall he is! He hasn’t any hair on his 
head! It’s all on his face! How aw- 
ful! He frightens me! 

PRESIDENT: Cabinet members! 

Capinet Members (Together): Yes, 
Mr. President? 

PresIDENT: Take your places! I must 
have my cabinet in session at such a 
time! (The cabinet members hurriedly 
form at one side of the PRESIDENT.) 

CABINET MemBer: The Cahinet is 
ready, Mr. President. 
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PRESIDENT (Looking off): And not a 
minute too soon! (The OGRE comes 
on. He ts a tall, benign adult of ma- 
ture years, bald, and with a whtte- 
streaked beard.) 

MAN (Amusedly): Well, well, well. So 
this is the center of your country. 
Very nice. Very nice, indeed. (The 
children drop back before him.) Don’t 
be afraid. I only want to see the 
head of your government, that’s all. 

PRESIDENT (Bravely): I. . . 1 am the 
President. 

Man (Surprised): You? Why, you’re 
only a youngster yourself, aren’t 
you? That’s funny. 

PRESIDENT (Irritated): What’s funny 
about it? 

Man: Don’t get angry. I was just sur- 
prised. I thought at least the leader 
of this land would be an adult. 

PRESIDENT: Adult? (He looks puzzled. 
He leans over and whispers into the ear 
of the First CaBineT MEMBER. T'his 
member turns to the others and they go 
into a huddle. Then the First Mren- 
BER turns back to the PRESIDENT and 
whispers in his ear. The PRESIDENT 
nods and speaks to the Man.) What’s 
an adult? 

Man: Don’t you know? 

PresIDENT (Annoyed): If I knew I 
wouldn’t ask. 

Man: Well, an adult is a boy or girl 
who’s grown up, that’s all. J’m an 
adult. 

PresipENnt (Incredulously): You mean 
to say that you were once a boy — 
like me? 

Man: Certainly. 

PresIDENT: That sounds hardly pos- 
sible. 

Man: It’s the absolute truth. 


Every 





child becomes an adult eventually. 

You can’t help yourself. It’s part of 

growing up. 

PRESIDENT: Nobody grows up around 
here. We all stay exactly as we are. 
And it’s a good thing, too. Just 
think what an awful place this would 
be if we were all .. . (Hesitates) .. . 
all ogres like you. 

MAN (Laughing): I’m not an ogre. I’m 
just a Man. Where I come from 
there are millions of us. 

PRESIDENT: Where do you come from? 

Man: From the World of Men. 
Haven’t you ever heard of it? 

PRESIDENT: No. 

Man: That’s strange. I thought every- 
body knew about it. It’s a wonder- 
ful place. 

PRESIDENT (Bristling): Better than our 
land? 

Man (Laughing): Of course. 
nothing in comparison. 

CHILDREN: We don’t believe it! How 
dare he say anything against our 
country! He has a lot of nerve to 
speak like that! He’s a liar. 

PRESIDENT: That’s not a very polite 
thing to say. (The cabinet members 
shake their heads in agreement.) 

Man: I didn’t mean to hurt your feel- 
ings. But there’s really no compari- 
son between your land and ours. Our 
country is grown up, mature. Your 
land is immature, child-like. . . . 

PRESIDENT: Why shouldn’t it be? 
We’re children. 

Man: Yes, I can see that. And I gather 
from what you say that you expect 
to remain children all your lives. It’s 
a shame. 

PRESIDENT (Jrritated): What’s wrong 

with being a child? 


This is 


Man: Nothing wrong, exactly, but I 
certainly don’t think it should be a 
permanent state of affairs. Every- 
body should grow up eventually. 

PRESIDENT: Why? 

Man: Wel-l, because . . . 

Marraa: Are grown-ups healthier than 
children? 

Man: Not exactly. 

Bru: Are they honester? 

Man: I'd hardly say that. 

HeteEn: Are they better looking? 

Man: Definitely not. 

Joun: Are they kinder? 

Man: N-no. 

CaBINET Member: Are they happier? 

Man: I guess not, but... 

PRESIDENT: Then why should we want 
to be grown-ups? 

CHILDREN: That’s right! Why should 
we? Exactly! 

Man: You don’t understand. When 
you’re grown up, life changes for you. 
You throw away all the nonsense of 
childhood and begin your real exist- 
ence as an adult. You experience the 
thrills of maturity and take your 
rightful place in a grown-up world — 
the kind of world that I live in. And 
that brings me to the reason for my 
visit here. I come as a messenger 
from the World of Men, to invite 
you — all of you — to come into our 
world; to take your ordained place 
alongside of us; to grow up like the 
rest of us. (There is an excited mur- 
mur from the children.) 

PRESIDENT (Surprised): You want us to 
go to your country? 

Man: Yes. We feel that you have been 
here long enough and that you’re 
entitled to this chance to escape. 

PRESIDENT: Escape? Escape what? 


Man: The confines of childhood. We’re 
willing to make you part of our own 
existence; to let you work with us, 
play with us, live with us. 

PRESIDENT: We seem to be doing all 
right, playing and living with our- 
selves. 

Man (Laughing): There’s no compari- 
son. 

PRESIDENT (Stiffly): Everybody’s en- 
titled to his own opinion, I suppose. 

Man: Now, don’t get huffy. You can 
take my word for it. You simply 
can’t imagine the good things we are 
keeping in store for you. 

PRESIDENT: We have our share of good 
things here. Why should we give 
them up on your say-so and take a 
chance on something else? 

Man: There are a million reasons. 

PRESIDENT: Name three. 

MAN (Open-mouthed): Are you serious? 

PRESIDENT: Certainly. You say you 
know a million reasons. It should be 
simple enough to name three. 

Man: Of course it is! 

PRESIDENT: Then name them. 

Man: Wel-1. . . (Counts them off on his 
fingers) One, it’ll be something new; 
two, it’ll be something different; and 
three, it’ll be lots more fun. There! 

PRESIDENT: We have all the fun we 
need. That’s no argument. 

Man: Well then, do it because .. . 
(Again he counts off on his fingers) 

. it’s adventurous; because it’s 
romantic; because it has the ele- 
ments of surprise and risk in it! 
Doesn’t that appeal to you? 

PRESIDENT: Not to me. 

MAN (Surprised): It doesn’t? I’m sure 
it does to the rest of the children. 
(Turns to them) Isn’t that right? 





CHILDREN: No! We don’t like it one 
bit! Not for us, thanks! 

Man (To the children after studying 
them for a moment) : I’m disappointed 
in you. I always understood that 
children were adventurous, that they 
were willing to take chances. I 
didn’t know they were cowards. 

CHILDREN: Who said we’re cowards? 
What’s the idea of saying things like 
that? You have your nerve! Calling 
us cowards. 

PRESIDENT: If you weren’t a guest in 
our country, we’d soon show you 
whether or not we’re cowards. 


Man: If you’re not, prove it. Come 


along with me and let me show you 
our world. 

PRESIDENT: But we don’t want to see 
your world. We’re perfectly content 
with what we have here. 

Man: Then you’re not cowards; you’re 


fools. Only fools are content. (An 
angry murmur from the children.) 

PRESIDENT: Please watch your lan- 
guage. If your manners are an ex- 
ample of what we can expect in your 
world, I can tell you right now we 
want no part of it. (T’0 the children) 
Is that correct? 

CHILDREN: I should say so! That’s 
the exact truth! Perfectly correct! 

Man (As if giving up): All right, if 
that’s the way you feel about it. All 
I can say is that you’re missing out 
on a good thing. The World of Men 
is interesting, lively, wide-awake. It 
has sights of which you’ve never 
even dreamed. (As if struck by an 
idea) Here, let me show you some- 
thing that’ll open your eyes. (From 
his coat pocket he takes out several 
newspapers.) Take these. (He distrib- 


utes them. The PRESIDENT gets the 
first, then the Heap Capinet MInIs- 
TER, then JoHN, HELEN, Bit and 
Marrua. The other children group 
about those who have the papers.) Just 
look at the pictures and read the 
headlines. That’ll show you exactly 
what our world is like. (There is a 
concerted murmur from the children as 
they look over the papers, then:) 

JoHN: How tall the buildings are! 

Marta: What funny hats the women 
wear! 

Br: Gosh, the men have hair on their 
faces! 

HELEN: Everybody is a giant! What a 
funny place to live! 

CaBineT MemBER: They have cabinet 
members, too! Look! (The other 
CaBINET MEMBERS nod.) 

PRESIDENT: Unbelievable! 
able! 

Man: What do you think of it? Rather 
wonderful, isn’t it? 

PreEsIpENT: I don’t know. It says here 
that they are sentencing a woman to 
prison for fifteen years. That doesn’t 
sound so wonderful. 

Man: She probably stole something, 
took something that wasn’t hers. 
PRESIDENT: Why didn’t she ask the 

owner to lend it to her? 

Man: Probably because the owner 
wouldn’t have done it. After all, you 
don’t give away something you own 
just because another person wants it, 
do you? 

PRESIDENT: That doesn’t sound very 
friendly. 

JOHN: Here’s a picture of a man who 
was hanged. Do they do things like 
that often? 

Man: Whenever necessary. If you kill 


Unbeliev- 





somebody you’ve got to pay the 
penalty with your own life. That’s 
justice. 

CaBINET Memser: Justice? I don’t 
understand. According to this, here’s 
a man who killed seven other men, 
and instead of hanging him, they’re 
calling him a hero and giving him a 
medal. 

Man: Let me see. (Looks at paper) 
That’s different. He’s a soldier and 
his country is at war. 

PRESIDENT: When there’s a _ war, 
people are allowed to kill each other? 

Man: Of course. How else could you 
have a war? 

HELEN: But why do they want to have 
a war? 

Man: They don’t really want to, only 
sometimes people get angry at each 
other and there’s no other way to 
settle the argument. 


MartTuHa: We get mad at each other 
too, and we never have a war. 

Man: No? What do you do? 

Biiu: We count up to 1872 by frac- 
tions. 

Man: By fractions? 


Biriu: Yes. That takes so much con- 
centration that you soon forget all 
about being mad. Seems to me they 
ought to try that in your country. 

Man: I’m afraid these newspapers are 
giving you the wrong idea of our 
world. You can’t believe everything 
you read. 

Caspinet MemBer: Don’t they print 
the truth? 

Man: Yes, but... 

Casinet MemsBer: Then why shouldn’t 
we believe what we read? 

Man: Because. . . . Now wait a min- 
ute! You’re getting me all mixed up. 
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You’re making the World of Men 
sound horrible, and it isn’t like that 
at all. Why, every day you can read 
about people who devote their entire 
lives to science and experimenta- 
ae 

HELEN: That’s right. Listen to this. 
(Reads) After eighteen years of con- 
tinuous research, Professor A. J. 
Snoop has discovered that the white 
ant prefers to turn to the left rather 
than the right. 

Capinet Memser: Eighteen years 
study? With that result? (Shakes his 
head dolefully.) 

Man: I admit that particular thing is 
not very important. But there are 
plenty of other people who are mak- 
ing worthwhile discoveries. 

JOHN: He’s telling the truth. Listen. 
(Reads) Recent discoveries at the 
National Laboratories have con- 
vinced our scientists that the control 
of atomic power will soon be a prac- 
tical matter. These scientists are 
continued on page seven. 

PRESIDENT: They are what? 

JoHN: They are continued on page 
seven. That’s what it says. 

Man: That means the rest of the story 
is On page seven. 

JoHN: Oh. (Turns page) 

Man: Did you hear what he just read? 
Practical control of atomic power! 
Do you realize how important that 
is? What can be accomplished with 
such power? 

Joun: Here’s the rest of it. (Reads) 

. convinced that they have a 
tremendous force for destruction in 
their hands. An entire nation of 
enemies can be wiped out in the 
twinkling of an eye. 
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PRESIDENT: Yes, I see what can be 
accomplished. 

Man: Children! Don’t let these papers 
lead you astray. The World of Men 
is not at all what you picture it. It’s 
good, it’s civilized, it’s astounding. 
Don’t read any more about it. In- 
stead come with me and see it for 
yourself. I promise you'll be thrilled 
with what I have to show you. 
There will be fun and gayety, mu- 
sic and laughter, glory and freedom! 
Would you like to come with me 
and see all that? Doesn’t that sound 
awfully good? 

PRESIDENT: To be perfectly honest, the 
World of Men sounds increasingly 
more horrible. Your invitation to 
make us part of that world gives me 
the shudders. I think it definitely 
would be much better for us to stay 
here and remain children all our lives. 

CHILDREN: Much better! Exactly! 
We'll stay here! That’s what we’ll do! 

PresIpENT (To the Man): You hear 
that? That’s our answer to your 
invitation. 

Man (After a pause, to all of them 
quietly): Children, | made a mistake. 
I admit it. I thought I could talk 
you into coming with me by telling 
you how much fun it would be to 
join our world, how exciting, how en- 
joyable. Well, I failed. I deserved 
to fail because I hadn’t been honest 
with you. The World of Men is by 
no means a pleasant place. Quite the 
contrary. And unfortunately, Man 
himself is to blame for its sad plight. 
Not that he hasn’t tried to improve 
his lot, nor done his best. It was only 
that his best wasn’t very good. He 
made grave mistakes time and again. 
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When he was lucky, he learned by 
those mistakes; but only too often 
he learned nothing. 

But Man had — and has — one 
saving grace: He never gives up 
hope. In spite of the disappoint- 
ments of the past, Man has been 
able to bear his lot because he could 
look into the future and say to him- 
self hopefully, “‘Perhaps, some day.” 

Only the future doesn’t belong to 
Man; it belongs to the Children of 
Man — children like you. If you 
children will forgive us our errors; 
if you will march bravely into the 
greater existence of maturity; if you 
will build within yourself an honest 
determination to accomplish some 
real good — then, and only then, is 
there any hope for the World of 
Men. That is why I have been sent 
as a messenger to you. Our world 
needs you; needs you badly. You 
are our only hope, our only salva- 
tion. I beg of you humbly: Come 
with me! (There is a short pause.) 

PRESIDENT: That is quite a different 
story. 

Man: It is. 

PRESIDENT: Not a very pleasant one. 

Man: A very unpleasant one. 

PRESIDENT: You want us to leave this 
world of happiness to become part of 
your miserable existence? 

Man: That is what I have come to ask. 

PRESIDENT: In reward for which you 
offer us worry and care, work and 
sweat, uneasiness and unrest. 

Man: Only that. 

PRESIDENT: It’s a lot you ask. 

Man: It is. (To all of them) But you 
have read the papers. You know 
what Man is doing to himself. And 





knowing that, you must understand 
how much we need your help. Surely 
there are some among you who feel 
pity for us, some who are distressed 
at our plight, some who feel that 
they may have at least a partial 
answer to our problems. Let those 
who feel that way step forward. (He 
waits but there is no movement.) 
Aren’t there any of you who are will- 
ing to help us? 

HELEN: Wel-l, I’d like to help make 
people friendlier. 

Man: Thank you. 

Joun: I don’t think they should go to 
war just because they get mad at 
each other. 

Man: Of course not! If only you could 
make them see that! 

siLL: They shouldn’t use 
discoveries for destruction. 

Man: That’s perfectly right! Now 
you’re seeing it! Now you’re under- 


scientific 


standing that there are many wrongs 
to be corrected. Won’t you do your 


share? Won’t you come with me, 
grow up in our world, give us the 
help we need? Please! (There is a 
pause as the children look at each other 
for a moment. Then) 

CuILpREN: Yes! I think we ought to do 
that! They need us! We can help 
them! 

PRESIDENT (7'o the MAN): You seem to 
have won them over. 

Man (Fervenily): I hope so. 

JoHN: Let’s vote on it! 

CHILDREN: Yes! Let’s vote! Vote! Vote! 

PRESIDENT: All right. But before you 
vote, I want you to think seriously 
about this step. If we leave this 
world, we leave it forever. We can 
never come back. We give up for- 


ever our days of simple fun, our 
nights of untroubled sleep, our peace 
of mind, our sense of security. We 
take on instead the labors of a 
grown-up world; its trials, its worries 
and its troubled state. It’s the most 
serious decisions of your lives, so 
think carefully. 

JoHN: We have thought! 
the vote! 

CHILDREN: Yes, the vote! The vote! 

PRESIDENT: All in favor of going into 
the World of Men say “‘Aye!”’ 

CHILDREN: Aye! 

PRESIDENT: Contrary-minded? (No an- 
swer) The motion is carried. (Children 
cheer. To the Man) Well, there it is, 
for better or worse. 

Man: Thank you. Thank you. 

PrEsIDENT: And now if you’ll show us § 
the way. ... 

Man: I'll lead you as far as I can. 
(Takes PRESIDENT by the hand and 
starts slowly to move off, followed by 
children.) Vl show you our world as 
we’ve made it and then I’ll leave it in 
your hands. And I’ll pray that in 
your care the world shall more nearly 
approach the thing it should be; that 
Man will be able to think of it as 
his world without a sense of shame; 
that he will be able to say, ‘‘We made 
this world,” without a feeling of dis- 
honor; that he will be able to show 
his world to the children who come 
after without the need for apologiz- 
ing for it. And may God grant that 
my prayer comes true. (By this time 
the curtain, which has started to de- 
scend slowly at the beginning of the 
Man’s last speech is down.) 


Let’s have 


THE END 
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Ihe Outgoing Tide 


by Walter Hackett 


Characters 

JACK STEVENSON, senior class secretary 

Tep MIpD.LeEToNn, class president 

Wenpy Drew, class vice-president 

Betsy BEAN, class treasurer 

Miss Darcy 

Dr. JOSEPH PIERONI 

FRANK CARLSON, reporter 

TIME: An afternoon in June. 

SerrinG: A classroom at Eastlake High 
School. 

Ar Rise: Miss Darcy is seated behind 
desk reading a series of typed sheets of 
paper. Wernpy, in chair to left of 
desk, is checking through a batch of 
papers. Brrsy, seated near right of 
desk, is looking at a long column of 
figures on a ptece of paper. 

Bersy (Frowning and shaking her 
head): For the life of me, I can’t 
understand why I was ever elected 
class treasurer. I have so much 
trouble with math. 

WeENpy (Smiling): I don’t see why you 
say that. You passed plane geom- 
etry. 

Bersy: I know, but all I can remember 
is the first theorem. Miss Darcy, do 
you think I will get along all right in 
college? 

Miss Darcy (Good naturedly): If you 
don’t, it won’t be your fault. (She 
continues her reading.) 

Bersy: Well, I’m certainly glad I’m 
going to a co-ed college. I wouldn’t 
like it at a women’s college. There 
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wouldn’t be any incentive to dress 
up. 

Wenpy: Betsy, you want to have 
graduation day just right, don’t 
you? 

Bersy: Of course. 

Wenpy: Then it means that a lot of 
work has to go into it. Miss Darcy is 
trying to concentrate on Jack’s 
speech. I’m checking over the pro- 
gram. And you are supposed to be 
balancing the class budget. 

Betsy: You mean you won’t want me 
to talk? No yakking! (WeNnpy nods 
in agreement. There is a pause, dur- 
ing which Miss Darcy, frowning 
over what she ts reading, turns to the 
last page. She finishes, and sits 
quietly, mentally reviewing what she 
has read. At last she turns to Bersy.) 

Miss Darcy: Do you know where Jack 
Stevenson is? 

Bersy: He’s at the drug store having a 
coke. I’ll go get him if you wish. 
Miss Darcy (Rising): Don’t bother. 

If he comes in, though, ask him to 
wait. I want to see him. Did he 
show either of you his valedictory 

speech? 

Wenpy: No, Miss Darcy. 

Bersy: I simply was dying to see it, 
but he wouldn’t let me. He said I 
wouldn’t understand it. And the 
way he thinks all those deep thoughts 
I guess I wouldn’t. (Curiously) Any- 
thing wrong? 








Miss Darcy (Crosses to door): Ull be 
back shortly. If anyone wants me, 
I'll be with Mr. Perkins. (She exits.) 

Betsy (Rises and crosses over to chair 
to right of desk): Something’s wrong, 
I just know it. Wasn’t that paper 
she had Jack’s graduation speech? 

Wenpy: Yes. Something in it must 
bother her. 

Bersy: Well, you know Jack. The 
trouble with him is, he thinks too 
much. 

Wenpy: You mean that’s wrong? 

Betsy: No, not exactly. But if you 
mind your own business, there’s not 
much chance of getting into trouble. 
(TED enters.) 

Trp: Hi! 

Wenpy: Hello, Ted. 

Bersy: Guess what! Miss Darcy has 
just finished reading Jack’s gradu- 
ation day speech, and is she upset. 

WeENpy: Stop exaggerating. She just 
seemed a bit disturbed, that’s all. 

TED Miss Darcy’s 
chair and drops into it): What’re you 
talking about? 

Bersy: Well, it’s this way. ... 

Wenpy (/nilerrupting): All we know is 
that as soon as Miss Darcy finished 
reading Jack’s speech, she went into 
the office. 

Tep: Mr. Perkins’? (Both girls nod.) 
Well, what about it? She was sup- 
posed to read it and then discuss it 
with him. 

Wenpy: But she wants to see Jack as 
soon as he comes in. 

Trp: Don’t get all steamed up. 

Wenpy: Have you seen the speech? 

(He shakes his head.) Since he’s your 

best friend, I should think he’d have 

showed it to you. 


(Crosses over to 








Tep (Grins): I’m only the class presi- 
dent. I don’t know anything much. 
Wenpy: You know that Jack has a 
habit of saying exactly what he feels 
is right, and sometimes he isn’t right. T 

Tep: Yes, he is pretty determined. 

Betsy: And intense. I think intense 
people are awfully hard to under- Mv 
stand, don’t you? 

Wenpy (Turns to Brersy): See if you 
can find Jack. Tell him to get here 
right away. (Bersy rises and starts to 
exit.) And, Betsy — (BrErsy pauses 
by the door.) don’t say anything to 
him. 

Betsy: Just give him the message. 

Wenpy: That’s it. 

Bersy: And if anything happens while 
I’m gone, be sure to tell me all about 
it. (She extts.) 

Wenpy: Have you heard anything 
more from the guest speaker? 

Trp: Dr. Pieroni? (She nods) No, not D 
since his letter of acceptance. 

Wenpy (Indicates the papers in front of 
her): I wish we could get hold of him. 

I don’t even know what his subject 
is, and I’m holding up the program. 
The printer is screaming for it. 

Tep: That’s not my department. M 

Wenpy: I think we’re lucky to have a 
man like -Dr. Pieroni on the pro- 
gram. World famous scientist, con- 
sultant for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. He ought to have some- 
thing really important to say. That 
was your idea. 

Tep: Jack and I thought it was a ) 
natural, because he’s a home-town 
boy and a graduate of the school. 
Come to think of it, I did read in 

this morning’s paper that.he may 

arrive in town a bit early. He wants 
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to visit with his folks, they say. 


Wenpy: How about checking with his 


folks and finding just when he’s 
expected. 

Tep: Will do. (He rises. The door opens 
and Miss Darcy enters, accompanied 
by Dr. JosePH PIERONI.) 

Miss Darcy (70 Dr. Preront): Per- 
haps you'll enjoy meeting a few of 
the class officers. (She turns to Trp 
and Wenpy.) I have quite a surprise 
for you. Dr. Pieroni, I want you to 
meet Wendy Drew, our class vice- 
president, and this is Ted Middle- 
ton, class president and the school’s 
star athlete. (Dr. Przroni, WENDY, 
and Trp ad-lib greetings.) When I 
went in to see Mr. Perkins, he 
wasn’t there, but I did find Dr. 
Pieroni waiting very patiently. So I 
thought he might find it more en- 
joyable to wait here. 

Dr. Preronti (Looks around): It’s been 
quite a few years since I last was 
here. (Miss Darcy indicates her seat 
behind the desk, and Dr. P1IERONI sits 
there. She takes the empty chair next 
to Wenpy, and Trp drops into a 
chatr across from them.) 

Miss Darcy: Let me see, Doctor, your 
class was — 

Dr. Preroni: Twenty-nine. That was 
a long time ago. 

Tep: Your father runs the fruit store 
on the corner of Marlborough and 
North Main, doesn’t he, sir? 

Dr. Preront: He certainly does, and I 
imagine he’ll continue until he gets 
too old to move about. 

Wenpy: Your ears must have been 

burning, Dr. Pieroni. We were just 

talking about you. (Holds up the 
graduation program notes) We were 






wondering what your speech will 
cover. Do you have a copy of it? 

Dr. Preroni (A bit self-consciously) : 
As a matter of fact, I haven’t writ- 
ten one. I’m going to — well, ad-lib 
it, I guess. 

Wenpy: Perhaps you could give me a 
title, then, for our program? 

Dr. Pieroni (Thinking): Let me see — 
suppose you call it ““The Age of Con- 
structive Reasoning.” If the title 
sounds a bit weighty, I’ll promise my 
talk won’t be in the same vein 
(WENDY writes it down.) 

Miss Darcy: Naturally it will tie in 
with atomic energy. 

Dr. Pieroni (Slowly): Mmm, yes, but 
let me stress that what I say will be 
all-embracing, world-wide in _ its 
scope. 

Wenpy: I feel like a reporter inter- 
viewing a celebrity. 

Trp: Does the newspaper know you’re 
in town, sir? 

Dr. Preront: No, not yet, and I’d just 
as soon they left me alone. I mean, I 
want to see my parents and relatives. 
That’s why I came in ahead of time. 

Miss Darcy: I doubt if your presence 
will remain a secret long, Doctor. 
You’re one of our city’s real ce- 
lebrities. 

Dr. Preront: I prefer to be known just 
as an unobstrusive research scientist. 

Miss Darcy (Glances at papers she 
holds): By the way, has Jack 
Stevenson shown up? 

Wenpy: No, Miss Darcy. Betsy has 
gone to look for him. 

Miss Darcy (A bit uneasily): No mat- 

ter. It can wait, now. (Turns to 

Dr. Preront.) We’re talking about 

Jack Stevenson, the class valedic- 





torian. 
program. 

Dr. Preront: I'd like to meet him. 

Miss Darcy (Exchanging a look with 
Wenpy): Yes, we must arrange that. 
He’s a very brilliant young man. 

Dr. Preroni: When I graduated from 
here, I assure you I was not valedic- 
torian. In fact, far from it. I was 
especially bad in English. Mr. 
Perkins, your principal, was my 
English teacher at the time, and I’m 
sure he passed me just out of sym- 
pathy. 

Tep: But you’d never know — 
(Quickly he checks himself.) 

Dr. Preront (Quietly): No, you’d never 
know that I was born in Italy and 
that 1 didn’t come to this country 
until I was seven. (Smiles) I had 
quite a time learning the language. 
My father used to say to me: “Joe, 
how do you expect to be a smart man 
unless you learn how to speak Eng- 
lish?”’ (He shrugs.) So I learned. 
(The door opens and Betsy bursts in, 
followed by Jack.) 

Betsy (Excitedly): Look, I found him! 
And I hope it isn’t too late, and that 
... that — (Abashed, she stops when 
she realizes the presence of the others. 
She concludes weakly.) Hello. Good- 
bye. 

Miss Darcy: Come in. Dr. Pieroni, 
may I introduce Betsy Bean, our 
class treasurer. Betsy — Dr. 
Pieroni. 

Betsy: How do you do, Doctor? 

Dr. Preront: How do you do, Miss 
Bean? 

Betsy: I have an uncle who’s a doctor. 
A pediatrician. 

Dr. Preront: I’m afraid I can’t lay 


He’ll be speaking on the 


any such claim to fame. 

Miss Darcy: And this is Jack Steven- 
son, the young man I mentioned. 
Dr. Preront (Shakes Jack’s hand as he 

advances) : Jack, how are you? 

Jack: Glad to meet you, sir. 

Dr. Preront: Since we're to occupy 
the speaker’s platform a few days 
from now, I guess I’d better watch 
my step. (All sit down. There is an 
awkward pause.) 

Jack: You wanted to see me, Miss 
Darcy? 

Miss Darcy (Hestiantly): Y-yes, but it 
can wait. 

Dr. Preront: Unless it’s something 
personal, go right ahead, Miss 
Darcy. 

Miss Darcy (Thinking, she speaks 
slowly): I had thought of discussing 
the matter with you privately, Jack. 
(Holding up his speech) It’s about 
this. 

Jack: My graduation speech. 
nods.) Anything wrong? 

Miss Darcy: It’s a very well-written 
one, and shows a great deal of 
thought. (She smiles wryly.) I wish I 
could write a speech like that. 

Jack: I haven’t any objection to dis- 
cussing it with you now. Perhaps 
you don’t agree with what I say. 

Miss Darcy: As you know, I’m sup- 
posed to show it to the principal, but 
I couldn’t. He’s out of the building. 

Jack: You think that Mr. Perkins 
might red-pencil it? 

Miss Darcy (Indicating the others): 
Here we have what you might call a 
fairly representative group. The 
only type we lack is a parent. 

Dr. Preroni (Smiles): I’m one. A boy 
and a girl — five and seven. 


(She 
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Miss Darcy: Jack, why not read a bit 
of it to us. I think we can promise 
you a fair criticism. (To the others) 
That’s if you’re all in agreement. 


Orners (Ad-lib): Yes. I'd like to hear ° 


it. Go ahead. 

Dr. Preront: By all means, Jack, go 
on. (Miss Darcy hands the speech to 
JACK.) 

Jack: My speech is titled ““‘Where Do 
We Go From Here?” (He 
around him, almost defensively.) 

Miss Darcy: Go ahead, Jack. 

Jack: (He reads): “This month, all 
over America, high schools are 
graduating thousands of young men 
and women. The thinking ones will 
ask themselves this question: ‘Where 
are we going?’ And well they might 
pose such a problem, for never before 
during the span of mankind has the 
world been in a more troubled and 
distressed state. Countries are torn 
with internal strife, their monetary 
systems have been tossed out the 
window, their political systems are 
corrupt, and their leaders, at will, 
push their people around like pawns 
on a chess board. (The others look at 
each other uneasily. The exception is 
Dr. Preront, who, with lowered head, 
listens attentively.) Countries that 
once were great have degenerated 
into second-rate powers, chips in a 
sea of trouble and unrest. It is 
claimed that this is the Great Age, 
the era of scientific advancement, 
the Age of Atomic Power. It is more 
than that. This is an age of impend- 
ing, world-wide destruction, an age 
where peace does not exist.” (He 
pauses.) Shall I go on? 

Dr. Preront: Please do. 


looks 


Betsy: But don’t be so depressing. 
(Tep nudges her into silence.) 

Jack (Reads): “And our own country, 
the United States, while still free, 
while still a democracy, is in peril. 
Rig). now we may be heading 
t. ‘ards a depression. Unemploy- 
ment exists. Prices are still sky-high. 
People distrust each other. Smear 
campaigns and ugly rumors are 
started by disreputable people; honor 
is a thing of the past.” 

Dr. Preront: Excuse my interrupting, 
but does the rest of your speech con- 
tinue in the same vein? 

Jack: Yes, sir, it does. 

Trp: It’s pretty strong stuff. 

Miss Darcy (To Jack): I wonder if 
you’d mind reading your closing 
paragraph. 

Jack (Turns pages and reads): “This, 
then, is the brave, bright world into 
which we graduates step. Many of us 
will go on to college; and that, in 
view of world conditions, is but a 
delaying step, a period of marking 
time; it is a twilight dream. And so 
again I ask the question: ‘Where do 
we go from here?’” (He puts the 
paper down and looks around at the 
others.) 

Betsy: If you should ask me, you make 
this world a pretty dreadful place. 

Wenpy: That’s putting it mildly. 

Jack: That’s not constructive criticism. 

Tep: I’m no brain-trust, but I do have 
an opinion. According to you, noth- 
ing is worth anything. I don’t agree. 

Wenpy: And I’m sure the parents who 
hear it will think the same way. 

Jack: Maybe they don’t worry enough 
about what’s taking place in the 
world. 











Betsy: Maybe you worry too much. 

Trev (Turning to her): That’s the 
smartest thing I’ve heard you say in 
a long time. 

Jack (7'o Miss Darcy): And you think 
Mr. Perkins won’t like what I’ve 
written? 

Miss Darcy: Let’s say he won’t agree 
with you one hundred percent. 

Jack: Freedom of speech! 

Miss Darcy: I don’t say he’d squelch 
you, but, I repeat, he won’t agree 
with your treatment. 

Jack: Do you, Miss Darcy? 

Miss Darcy: No. 

Jack: Perhaps you'd like to give us 
your reaction, Dr. Pieroni? 

Dr. Preront: I don’t like to inflict my 
personal opinion. 

Jack: Nevertheless, I'd like it. 

Dr. Preront: Very well, since you ask 
for it. (He rises, goes downstage and 
paces back and forth, speaking as he 
does.) You read a great deal, I would 
say. 

Jack: Yes, sir. 

Dr. Pieroni: See if this strikes a 
familiar chord. “These are the 
troubled years, the war years, and I 
do not intend to take one backward 
step in discharging my duty that 
of holding this country together.” 
Do you know who said that? 

Jack: Churchill? (Dr. Pieroni shakes 
his head, and nods toward the picture 
of Lincoln hanging on the rear wall. 
All the others turn their eyes toward 
it.) You mean Lincoln? 

Dr. Preroni (Nods): And he also said 
a few other words — famous ones. 

“And that government of the people, 

by the people, for the people shall 

not perish from the earth.” 








Jack: But that was said a good many 
years ago. Things were different 
then. 

Dr. PIERONI (Quizzically): Were they? 

Jack: Well, it was only an internal 
struggle — a civil war. 

Dr. Preront: A war between the states, 
and therefore one of the worst blows 
that can be struck at a country. It 
took masterful guidance to bring 
this country to its feet after that in- 
cident. (Nods toward Washington’s 
picture on the rear wall) That gentle- 
man knew what it meant to struggle 
for an ideal. He not only had to 
fight the British, but also a bloc of 
well-meaning but misguided mem- 
bers of the Congress, who wouldn’t 
give him what he needed. Washing- 
ton didn’t have enough troops, or 
ammunition, or food. He lacked al- 
most everything but courage. And 
finally when this country won, we 
were broke. We didn’t have a 
monetary system, and our existing 
paper money was worthless. A 
gentleman named Alexander Hamil- 
ton straightened out that one. And 
thirty years after the end of the 
Revolution the country was thrown 
into another war. Most of the coun- 
try didn’t want it, but James 
Madison knew there was no way out. 

Miss Darcy: If I remember my his- 
tory, the same held true in the first 
world war. President Wilson, de- 
spite a lot of name calling, guided us 
through. Men such as these had 
vision, and they were bulwarks 
against defeatists and rabble-rousers. 

Wenpy (70 Miss Darcy): What you 
and Dr. Pieroni mean is that these 

nien faced problems then that were 
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just as big as the ones our leaders 
now face. 

Dr. Preront: That’s it exactly. 

Jack: Perhaps you’re right, but I still 
think that much of what I say is 
true. 

Dr. Preront: | agree, but the picture is 
far from being as black as you paint 
it. You mention that prices are 
high, that there is a recession, that 
there is unemployment. I was a 
product of the depression. Class of 
’33 from college, and that was in the 
very height of it. I wanted to get my 
doctor’s degree. So you know what 
I did? I went to school days, and 
for two years, I worked nights, as a 
watchman for fifteen dollars a week. 

Trp: I was only a kid at the time, but 
my father was on relief. 

Dr. Preront: And what is he now? 

Tep: Superintendent of the Bon 
Marche Department Store. 

Dr. Pieroni (Shrugs, and pauses): 
There you have it. America went 
into the worst possible kind of a de- 
pression and it emerged, bigger and 
stronger than ever. Using myself as 
an example, I came here as a child. 
My father worked, my mother 
worked. Through the grace of God 
and democracy, I managed to im- 
prove my lot. In the old country, 
we lived in the slums of Naples. 

Jack: But the world is in a pretty sad 
state. 

Miss Darcy: Sitting back and pas- 
sively taking it isn’t the way out, 
Jack. You’re being a defeatist. 

Wenpy: If all the high school graduates 
agreed with what you say, there 
wouldn’t be much hope for us. 

Bersy: And at the end you say that 
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there’s no use in going to college, 
that it’s a waste of time. My father 
says this is an age of specialization, 
and that training is the answer. 
And where do you get training? 
Hither in a college or a trade school. 

Miss Darcy: Of course success doesn’t 
depend entirely upon formal educa- 
tion, but it certainly helps to grease 
the skids to that end. 

Dr. Preront: I’m afraid we’re ganging 
up on Jack. % 

Jack (Smiles): Well, at least I’m out- 
numbered. Tell me this, Dr. Pieroni, 
what is your speech about? 

Dr. Preront: I did intend to call it 
“The Age of Constructive Reason- 
ing.”” (WENDY, surprised, grabs her 
pencil and program.) But I’ve 
changed the subject matter. I’m 
calling it “Opportunity Unlimited.” 
(Wenpy scratches out the old title and 
writes in the new one.) I think the 
title is self-explanatory. 

Jack: Exactly why are you changing 
your speech, sir? 

Dr. Pieroni: In all debates, there are 
always two sides. 

Jack: I didn’t intend graduation ex- 
ercises to end up in a debate. 

Dr. Preront: Well, someone has to 
come to the defense of — (With a 
wave of his hand he points to the 
others.) Not that I’m looking for- 
ward to it, for you’re a pretty con- 
vincing speaker, while I’m just a 
simple scientist. (Abrupily) I’ve held 
the stage long enough. I think I’ll 
go along. (The others rise.) 

Trp: Perhaps you can come with us, 
sir — to the drug store? 

Dr. Preront: Delighted, but under one 
condition. (They look at him ez- 











pectantly.) That I be allowed to 
stand treat for the sodas. I expect 
the drug store still serves them. 

Bersy (Eagerly): Oh, yes. Double dip 
ones... at a small extra charge. 

Dr. Preront: Double dips they shall 
be. (WENpby, Bersy, and Trp gather 
up their papers.) Miss Darcy, will 
you join us? 

Miss Darcy: I’m afraid I can’t Pres- 
sure of duties. 

Dr. Preront: Jack, how about you? 

Jack: Thanks, I don’t think so. 

Dr. Preronti: No hard feelings? 

Jack: Not a one. (He shakes hands with 
Dr. Preront.) I'll see you later, I 
hope. 

Dr. Preront: Graduation day. (He 
turns to Miss Darcy.) Nice to have 
seen you, Miss Darcy, and please ex- 
plain to Mr. Perkins I couldn’t wait. 
Have him ’phone me. (70 Jack.) If 
you change your mind, we'll be at 
the drug store. (The others ad-lib 
goodbyes to Miss Darcy and Jack, 
as they exit. Miss Darcy crosses up 
to her chair back of the desk and sits. 
Jack stands, lost in thought.) 

Miss Darcy: Is there anything you’d 
like to discuss with me? 

Jack: Discuss? Yes, lots of things, but 
I don’t know where to begin. My 
speech, for example. I still think that 
some of the things I say are true. 

Miss Darcy: About the world? (He 
nods.) I guess we all agree, at least in 
part. But what do we do when we’re 
faced with a problem? Do we face it 
or evade it? If we have courage, we 
face it. You know — “sink or 
swim,” if you'll forgive the cliché. 
Jack, the theme of your speech is 

selfish and somewhat stupid isola- 





tionism. A erawl-into-your-shell 
policy. If the country’s leaders — if 
the right-thinking minds in the world 
followed your theory, we’d spend 
our time hiding from each other and 
from reality, and we’d become an 
easy target for anyone who wanted 
to bend us to his will. It’s not a 
question of politics, or labor, or any 
group. Instead, it’s a problem that 
should be shared by every thinking 
American. Yes, and every thinking 
citizen of the world interested in 
unity. (She pauses.) 

Jack: Go on, Miss Darcy. 

Miss Darcy: That’s all, except this — 
and I’m saying it because I’m sure 
you want me to be honest with you, 
just as I always have been. Jack, if 
I didn’t know you, and I heard you 
give this speech, I think I would say 
to myself, ‘““There’s a bright but mis- 
guided young man who may be get- 
ting off on the wrong foot.’ (She 
rises. Good naturedly) The lecture’s 
over. (He rises.) I have to wait for 
Mr. Perkins. Good afternoon, Jack. 

Jack: Good afternoon, Miss Darcy. 
(She exits. He walks back toward the 
desk, deep in thought. He realizes he is 
carrying his speech, and thumbs 
through it. Pausing in front of the 
picture of Washington, he looks up at 
it; and then his gaze shifts to the pic- 
ture of Lincoln. He addresses them.) 
I don’t know just what you two 
gentlemen did when you were faced 
with a problem, but I know what 
I’m going to do. I’m going to the 


drug store and have that ice cream 
soda — (He starts to go and then 
turns.) Chocolate! 
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ScENE 2 

Time: Early afternoon three days later. 

SerrinG: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: Dr. Preront, seated at the 
desk, is making some notes on a sheet 
of paper. He pauses, wrinkles his 
brow thoughtfully, and continues writ- 
ing. JACK enters, dressed in a rented 
cap and gown. 

Jack: Good afternoon, Doctor! 

Dr. Preront (Absent-mindedly, without 
looking up): Afternoon. (He looks up.) 
Oh, it’s you. How are you? 

JAcK: Fine, sir. (He crosses over a bit.) 

Dr. Preront: Well, this is the big day. 

Jack: The auditorium is already filled. 
Standing room only. 

Dr. Preront: I’ll never forget the day 
I was graduated. My father and 
mother and grandmother, two uncles, 
two aunts, four cousins, and five 
brothers and sisters were there. One 
of my uncles didn’t understand a 
thing that was said, except the sing- 
ing of “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
He sang that louder than anyone 
else. 

Jack (Laughs): I haven’t quite that 
many relatives present. Er, I didn’t 
mean to interrupt you. 

Dr. Preront: I’ve just been making a 
few additional notes — things I 
want to say in my speech. I’m get- 
ting a bit nervous about it, now that 
the moment’s here. 

Jack: What you have to say will be im- 
portant. 

Dr. Preroni: Thanks for the vote of 
confidence. (FRANK CARLSON, re- 

porter, enters. He advances into the 
room.) 

Carson: Dr. Pieroni? 

Dr. Preront: That’s right. 
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Carson: I’m Frank Carlson, feature 
writer on the Evening Graphic. I’ve 
been chasing you around for the past 
few days. 

Dr. Preronti (Smiles): And I’ve been 
doing my best to evade you. 

Carson: So I gathered. 

Dr. Preroni (Indicating Jack): This is 
Jack Stevenson — Mr. Carlson. 

CaRLSON (Carelessly): How are you? 

Jack: Fine, Mr. Carlson. 

Carison: Mind if I ask you a few 
questions, Doctor? 

Dr. Preroni (Indicating chair): Please. 
(JACK goes to leave, but is halted by a 
sign from Dr. PIERONI.) 

Carson (Takes out a pencil and small 
note book): As you probably know, 
my paper carried a story about your 
being here, and now we'd like to doa 
follow-up — page one stuff. The wire 
services have asked us to feed it to 
them. 

Dr. Preroni: You can expect any- 
thing but choice pearls of wisdom. 
Carson: What led you to accept the 

invitation to speak here today? 

Dr. Pieroni: I was graduated from 
here. This is my home town. My 
parents live here. (As they talk, from 
time to time CARLSON makes notes.) 

Carson: Is it true that you turned 
down an invitation to speak at State 
U’s commencement? (Jack perks wp 
his ears at this.) 

Dr. Preront: Yes. I regretted having 
to turn it down, but the invitation 
arrived the same time as this one. 
So it was one or the other. 

Caruson: Aside from maybe senti- 
mental reasons, what led you to ac- 
cept this one? 

Dr. Preront: The average college 








graduate has a mature mind, and 
sometimes he has stopped his think- 
ing, or at least slowed it down to a 
walk. On the other hand, the aver- 
age high school graduate’s thinking 
process is still in the very-active 
stage: his philosophy is in the forma- 
tive process. In short, I thought my 
speaking here would mean more, 
would prove more. I know, for ex- 
ample, that when I graduated from 
here, some twenty years ago, I need- 
ed guidance. 

Carson (As he writes): The public’s 
going to like this. Tell me, Doctor, 
have you got a prepared copy of 
today’s speech? 

Dr. Preroni (Holding up his notes): 
I’m speaking from these. (CARL- 
son’s face falls.) Sorry. 

Carison: So am I. We wanted to 
carry your entire speech. If you can 
get me permission to set up a wire 
recorder, I can get your speech down 
as you give it. 

Dr. Preronti: I’m sure that can be 
arranged. 

Carson: Of course we can’t make the 
early editions, but it’ll catch the 
final. Let’s see — (He takes out a 
commencement program.) your sub- 
ject is “Opportunity Unlimited.” 
What’s the theme, Doctor? (Dr. 
Preron! silently points toward Jack.) 
I get it. (He scribbles in his pad.) My 
editor is going to be a little unhappy 
about not being able to carry your 
speech in the early editions. Sort of 
leaves him in a hole. 

Dr. Preront: It shouldn’t. (CARLSON 
looks at him questioningly.) I’m nota 

newsman, but I think I know a good 

story when I run across it. I’m 





speaking here today because, as I 
told you, in a small way I want to 
help the youth of America; and, as 
usual, they need help. On the other 
hand we need them. They’re our 
balance wheel of tomorrow. 

Carson (Who is writing this down): I 
hope you use some of this stuff this 
afternoon. 

Dr. Preront: Thanks for the tip. I 
will. (He goes on.) Jack Stevenson is 
speaking on the same platform as I 
am. 

CaRLSON (Looks at Jack and then at the 
program): Class valedictorian. 

Dr. Preront (Points to Jack): There’s 
your story— page one. What I 
have to say may well prove to be 
only an anti-climax. 

Carson: That depends on what Jack 
Stevenson has to say, Doctor. 

Dr. Preront: Jack, have you a copy of 
your speech? 

Jack: Yes, sir. 

Dr. Preroni: Let Mr. Carlson see it. 
(Jack reaches inside his gown and 
takes out his typewritten speech.) Or 
better still, read a bit of it to him. 

Jack: You sure you aren’t taking a 
chance in me, Dr. Pieroni? 

Dr. Preront: As a matter of fact, no, I 
don’t think I am. 

CARLSON (Reads from program) : “Where 
Do We Go from Here?” 

Jack (As Dr. Preroni throws him a 
slightly startled look): It’s a good 
title, sir. 

Dr. Preront: Go ahead. 

Jack (Reads from his speech): ‘Yester- 

day I tore up a speech, a carefully 

prepared speech that I had, worked 
on for several weeks. And last night 

I sat down and wrote another, the 
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one I am now delivering. It was not 
easy for me to tear up that first 
speech, and I believe you will be in- 
terested in why I did it. What I had 
to say in that original speech was 
negative. In it I painted a gloomy 
picture, not only of world condi- 
tions, but of the part that graduating 
high school students would play dur- 
ing the next years. We all know that 
world conditions are not perfect; 
they need correcting. And that is 
where we — the latest crop of high 
school graduates — enter in. Upon 
us, of necessity, lies much of the re- 
sponsibility for creating a better and 
brighter future for America, the 
chief bulwark of real democracy — 
a better and brighter future for the 
United States, and for the world. 
“This theme is the reverse of that 
which I originally propounded in the 
speech I tore up. A number of 
people, matching common sense 
against my somewhat blurred ideal- 
ism, made me see how wrong I had 
been in looking toward the future 
with little enthusiasm. One of them 
was my best friend, two others were 
also classmates, a fourth was my 
homeroom teacher. The fifth was an 
alumnus of this school, a respected 
American, a world famous scientist 
—our very honored guest; a man 
who in a few minutes will make any 
fumbling words of mine sound very 
awkward and poorly thought out. It 
was the combination of these think- 
ing Americans who made me realize 
how shabby my outlook had been. 
And if I pose the question, ‘Where 
Do We Go from Here?’ I answer it in 
the same breath. We are traveling 
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down the right road, and we are 

making no unnecessary detours. . .” 

(JACK stops and turns to the others.) 
That’s about it. There’s a bit more. 

Carson: That’s enough. 

Jack: Not so good? 

Carson (Rises): Have you a carbon 
of that? 

Jack: No. Only this one. 

Dr. Pieroni (Senses what is to come): 
Why do you ask, Mr. Carlson? 

Carson (70 Dr. PreRon1): You were 
right. (He turns to Jack.) By any 
chance, you don’t happen to have 
memorized that speech? 

Jack: Yes, I have. 

CarRLSON (Crosses to Jack): Could I 
borrow it? 

Jack: Sure. (He hands the speech to 
CARLSON.) 

CarLson: Have you ever been page 
one news? (Jack shakes his head.) 
Well, that’s what you’re about to be. 
(Flips through the pages.) I suppose 
you’re going on to college? 

Jack: Yes. 

Carson (7'urns to Dr. Preront): The 
way he writes, my editor should be 
giving him a job right now. I'll see 
you gentlemen later. Guess I’ll see if 
I can’t borrow a typewriter and 
pound out a lead. Bye, Doctor. ’Bye, 
Jack. (They ad-lib goodbyes. CARLSON 
crosses to door, and pauses.) If you 
need a summer job, stop in and see 
me. I’ll put you to work. (He laughs.) 
But don’t expect to write editorials 
right away. You might show us up. 
(He exits.) 

Dr. Preront: I think the slang expres- 
sion is: You’re in! 

Jack: Thanks to you, sir, and the 
others. (The door opens and Betsy, 
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in cap and gown, looks in.) 

Betsy (Excitedly): They’re ready to be- 
gin, and I’ve been sent here to get 
you — both of you. 

Dr. Preroni (Rises and, joining Jack, 
starts to exit): We are ready. 

Jack: Were you afraid I was going to 
let you down? 

Dr. Preront: No, I have too much 

faith in young people like you. 

(Bersy and Jack step aside, letting 

Dr. Pieroni precede them through 

the door. They exit after him. Quick 

curtain.) 


THE END 
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Part Five 


For the Director 





Production Notes 


Mom’s a GRANDMA Now 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Paper bags with boxes inside them 
(one box has a bottle of perfume, the other, 
stockings), small card with clip-on earrings 
attached to it, envelope with card inside, 
cookies, note, magazine, package with a 
pink bed jacket, dark old-fashioned shawl, 
small old-fashioned rocking chair, knitting 
bag, large paper bag with perky hat in it. 

Setting: A living room. There are exits down 
stage at right and left; the one at right leads 
to the front door and the one at left to the 
rest of the house. The room is comfortably 
furnished with easy chairs at right and left, 
and tables and lamps near them. On one 
table are a few magazines. There is a desk 
with drawers in it upstage at right, and a 
telephone is on the desk. A mirror hangs on 
the upstage center wall. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


A Day To REMEMBER 

Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Tim wears a white 
jersey and white trousers. Pat also has on 
white trousers. Molly has a bathrobe on, 
Senator Mallory has a straw hat. 

Properties: Shirt, trumpet, baton, white skirt, 
market basket, handkerchief, package of 
gum, bits of paper, camera, paper, pencil, 
brief case, folder papers. 

Setting: The kitchen of Senator Mallory’s 
home. An ironing board is set up downstage 
center. A table with some chairs near it is 
downstage right. Other furnishings may be 
added to give the room a realistic appear- 
ance. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


TELEVISION-ITIS 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Sandwich, cake, newspaper, plate 
= food, cup of coffee, sewing, scissors, card, 
ceys. 

Setting: The living room of the Saunders 
home. Upstage center is a fireplace. Against 
the right wall stands a large old-fashioned 
desk with books, papers and a telephone. 





Door at left leads to rest of house, door at 
right to reception hall and front door. A 
television set stands on a table downstage 
right. All of the chairs in the room are ar- 
ranged so that they face the television set, 
including several dining room chairs placed 
directly in front of the set. The chairs are 
set up like rows in a theater. All the rest of 
the furniture is placed in the corners of the 
room. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


Youts Day at THE U.N. 
Characters: 14 male; 4 female; if de sired, some 
of the Council members can be female in- 
stead of male. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern dress. 
Properties: Pads, pencils, 
sheets, sheets of paper. 
Setting: The Security Council Chamber of the 
United Nations headquarters at Lake Suc- 
cess. In center of room is a long semi- 
circular table, facing the audience. (This 
can be made by placing tables or desks in a 
semi-circle.) On the table are signs with 
the names of the various countries on the 
Council. The sign for the United States is 
in the middle. Chairs are behind the table. 
At right is a table with several chairs for the 
reporters. At left is a table and chairs for 
the clerk and stenographer. On the table 
is a typewriter. The room may be decorated 
with the flags of various countries. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


mimeographed 


TREASURE IN THE SMITH House 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Mrs. Smith has a 
scarf around her head when she enters for 
the first time. Darlene and Diane wear 
aprons. 

Properties: Slips of paper, broom, dust pan, 
carved box, yardstick, newspaper, sack of 
groceries, book, letter. 

Setting: The living room of the Smith house. 
The furnishings are old-fashioned but at- 
tractive and comfortable. Upstage center 
is a brick fireplace, and near it bookcases 
filled with books. Armchairs with tables 
are placed around the room. On the tables 
are china ornaments and bric-a-brac. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Cauuie GoEs To CAMP 

Characters: 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Scene 1: Betsy and Kirk wear 
shorts, Sharon and Callie cotton dresses. 
In Scenes 2 and 3, all the girls wear a camp 
uniform of shorts and shirts. 

Properties: Scene 1: Tennis racket, bow and 
quiver of arrows, duffle bag for Callie. 
Scene 2: Paper and pencils, beetle, towels, 
swimming suits. Scene 3: Wet cloths, ball, 
tennis racket, book. 

Setting: Scene 1: The game room of the lodge 
of Birch Wood, a camp for girls. Pennants 
are hung on the walls. Sports equipment 
may be placed about stage. A couch, sev- 
eral big chairs and some long tables com- 
plete the furnishings. Scene 2: Skunk Hol- 
low cabin. Four cots are lined up in the 
middle of room. Several chairs are placed 
near the cots. A long table is at one end, 
and on the table is a shoe box with holes in 
it. Scene 3: Same as Scene 2. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


I Can Get ALONG 
Characters: 4 male; 6 female; male and female 
extras. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 
Costumes: The Russian puppets wear ballet 
costumes. Peter wears long full pants and a 


colorful vest with a white shirt. The Nor- 
wegians wear colorful peasant costumes. 

Properties: Scene 1: Trumpet. Scene 2: Spoon. 

Setting: Scene 1: The garden of a Norwegian 
farm home. Flowers and shrubs may be 
placed around stage, and a bench may be 
put upstage center. Scene 2: Outside the 
grounds of a festival. A tent is at right, a 
tripod stands at center. Under the tripod 
is an imitation fire, made by shredding strips 
of yellow and orange crepe paper. A kettle 
hangs over the tripod. Colored lanterns 
and flags may be strung across the back of 
the stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


SHARING THE Crrcus 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 
pajamas. 

Properties: Plate of cookies, balloon on stick, 
bag of popcorn, sack of peanuts, whistle, 
_ face, tray with glasses of pink lemon- 
ade. 

Setting: Johnny’s bedroom. A bed is at center 
of stage, and beside the bed is a table. At 
right is a desk with books on it. A chair is 
near the desk. Pictures and pennants can be 
hung on the walls and other pieces of furni- 


Johnny can wear 
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ture can be added to give the effect of a 
boy’s room. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Hop, Jump AND Skip 

Characters: 9 male; male and female extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The elves wear tight-fitting brown 
costumes. Bobby and the children wear 
everyday clothing. The animals are 
dressed in appropriate costumes. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: An outdoor scene. A backdrop of 
trees may be used. Bushes, shrubs and 
flowers are placed around stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tit-Fror-Tat 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. All of the rabbits 
have fluffy white tails and long white ears. 

Properties: Books, scissors, paper, sewing, 
clock. 

Setting: A living room. Several easy chairs 
are placed about room, with tables near 
them. Upstage right is a bookcase with 
books. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


To You Tue Torcu 

Characters: 8 male; 2 female, male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress for all characters. 

Properties: Harmonica, ball, hat, portfolio, 
medal, newspapers. 

Setting: This may be played before a plain 
ak curtain or in front of a painted back- 
drop representing an outdoor scene. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Ovutcorne TIDE 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. In Scene 2, Jack and 
Betsy wear caps and gowns. 

Properties: Scene 1: Typed manuscript, 
yapers, column of figures, pad, pencil. 

scene 2: Papers, pencils, note book, pro- 
gram, typed manuscript. 

Setting: A classroom in Eastlake High School. 
The teacher’s desk is downstage right, fac- 
ing the audience at an angle. Other chairs 

of the classroom type, with arms for writing, 
are placed around the room, some near the 
teacher’s desk. On the walls hang pictures 
of Washington and Lincoln. Other pictures 
maps, bookcases, a flag, etc., may be added 
to give authentic atmosphere. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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For Junior High and Older Groups 





All + Not Gold, Mildred Hark ant Noel McQueen, 












































} 
Ay, “The ere’s the Rub, Graham DuBois, F-10 
’ 
Big Banker, Samuel 8, Richmond, N-74 
g Boomerang, Helen Louise Miller, J-1 
r 
h Case of Mr. X, The, Samuel 8. Richmond, A-60 
Corn Meal and Poetry, Graham DuBois, F-31 
Daughter of the Gods, A, Graham DuBois, O-11 
Day to Remember, A, Helen Louise Miller, My-15 
Defense Never Rests, The, Dorothy Deming, J-31 
Deming, Dorothy, Howard's Forward Pass, O-21; The 
le Defense Never Rests, J-31; Fashion Show, Mr-25 
A Narrow Squeak, A-21 
DuBois, Graham, A Daughter of the Gods, O-11; Ay 
There’s the Rub, F-10; Corn Meal and Poetry, F-31; 
The Last Laugh, Mr-13; None So Blind, Mr-31 
oO 
: Engineering a Bid, Samuel 8. Richmond J-70 
~ Fashion Show, Dorothy Deming, Mr-25 
a For Art’s Sake, Samuel 8. Richmond, Mr-74 
Ghosts in the Library, Edrie Pendleton, N-21 
Good Enough for Lincoln, Helen Louise Miller, F-1 
Hackett, Walter, The Transferred Ghost* (Stockton), 
0-75; The Million-Pound Bank Note* (Twain), 
N-80; The Juggler of Our Lady* (France), D-78; The 
Necklace* (de Maupassant), J-76; The > Spy * (Cooper) 
nd Mr-83; Rip Van Winkle* (Irving), A-72; Youth Day 
; at the U. N., My-34; The Outgoing Tide, My-79 
Happy Hearts, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, F-20 
pt, Happy New Year, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 
j 19 
cil. Hark, Mildred and Noel McQueen, All Is Not Gold, 
irO- - 25; Surprise Guests, N-1; Happy New Year, J-19; 
Happy Hearts, F-20; Spring Fever, Mr-1; Hats and 
x01. its, A-ll; M _ ‘s a Grandma Now, My-1; 
; Television itis, M oo 
aC- Hats and Rabbits, fildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 
airs A-1l f ° 
ng Haunted Clothesline, The, Helen Louise Miller, O-1 
he Highway Trail, The, Samuel S. Richmond, O-70 
the Howard's Forward Pass, Dorothy Deming, O-21 
ires 
res. 







Juggler of Our Lady, The*, (France), Walter Hackett, 


ded 





Just What the Doctor Ordered, Helen Louise Miller, 


N-l 











Last Laugh, The, Graham DuBois, Mr-13 
Letter for Charlotte, A, Mary Malone, J-10 


Marcus, Irving H., To You the Torch, My-71 

McQueen, Noel, and Mildred Hark. See Hark, Mildred 

Malone, Mary, A Letter for Charlotte, J-10 

Miller, Helen Louise, The Haunted Clothesline, O-1; 
Just What the Doctor Ordered, N-11; Puppy Love, 
D-10; Boomerang, J-1; Good Enough for Lincoln, 
F-1; ‘Miss Lonelyheart, F-83; Rabbit Foot, A-1; 
Day to Remember, My-15 

Million-Pound Bank Note, The*, (Twain), 
Hackett, N-80 

Miss Lonelyheart, Helen Louise Miller, F-83 

Mom’s a Grandma Now, Mildred Hark and Noe 
McQueen, My-1 


Walter 


Narrow Squeak, A, Dorothy Deming, A-21 

Necklace, The*, (de Maupassant), W <"y Hackett, J-76 
None So Blind, Graham DuBois, ‘Mr-3 

No Room at the Inn, Emma L. Sa onl D-19 


Outgoing Tide, The, Walter Hackett, My-79 





Paradis, Marjorie B., The Pinch-Hitter, D-26 
Patterson, Emma L., No Room at the Inn, D-19 
P endleton, Edrie, Ghosts in the Library, N-21 

P erambulating Pie, The, Mary Thurman Pyle, D-1 
Pinch-Hitter, The, Marjorie B. Paradis, D-26 
Puppy Love, Helen Louise Miller, D-10 

Pyle, Mary 1 hurman, The Perambulating Pie, D-1 


Rabbit Foot, Helen Louise Miller, A-1 

Richmond, Samuel 8., The Highway Trail, O-70; Big 
Banker, N-74; Engineering A Bid, J-70; For Art's 
Sake, Mr-74; The Case of Mr X, A-66 

Rip Van Winkle* (Irving), Waiter Hackett, A-72 


Spring Fever, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, Mr-1 

Spy, The*, (Cooper), Walter Hackett, Mr-83 

a <m Guests, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 
-1 


Television-itis, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 
To You the Torch, Irving H. Marcus, My-71 
—— Ghost, The*, (Stockton), Walter Hackett, 


Youth Day at the U. N., Walter Hackett, My-34 





For Intermediates 


Angel in the Looking-Glass, Aileen Fisher, D-33 
Asbrand, Karin, So This is China, Mr-52; I Can Get 
Along, My-58 


Barnett, Grace T., Treasure in the Smith House, My-43 
Barr, June, Rapunzel, 0-49 

Beyond Thule, Lida Lisle Greene, O-41 

Broth of Christkindli, The, Eleanore Leuser, D-50 


Callie Goes to Camp, Ella Williams Porter, My-52 

Caught at the Narrows, Aileen Fisher, J-45 

Christmas Snowman, The, Mildred Hark and Noel 
McQueen, D-39 


Deming, tat Ghost-Layers, Incorporated, N-49 
Dias, Earl Express to Valley Forge, F-54 
Doctor ES All, Helen L. Howard, O-54 


Express to Valley Forge, Earl J. Dias, F-54 


Fisher, Aileen, Ghosts on Guard, 0-36; Treasure Hunt, 
N-55; Angel in the Looking-Glass, D- 33; Caught at 
the Narrows, J-45; Hearts, Tarts and Valentines, 
F-48; Murder in the Kitchen, Mr-46; The Plot 
Thickens, A-44 


Ghost-Layers, Incorporated, Dorothy Deming, N-49 
Ghosts on Guard, Aileen Fisher, 0-36 
Greene, Lida Lisle, Beyond Thule, O-41 


Hark, Fa — ay, and Noel McQueen, Thanks to Billy, 
N-40; The Christmas Snowman, D-39; The Pome 1 
Umb Pella F-40 

Hearts, Tarts and Valentines, Aileen Fisher, F-48 

Hoppenstedt, Elbert M., Poet’s Nightmare, J-37 

Howard, Helen L., Doctor Know All, 0-54 


I Can Get Along, Karin Asbrand, My-58 
In Honor of Washington, Edrie Pendleton, F-63 


Leuser, Eleanore, The Broth of Christkindli, D-50; 
Little Bird in the Tree, J-53 

Lincoln Umbrella, The, Mildred Hark and Noel 
McQueen, F-40 

Little Bird in the Tree, Eleanore Leuser, J-53 


MacLellan, Esther, and Catherine V. Schroll, Pinata, 
D-54 

McQueen, Noel and Mildred Hark. See Hark, Mildred 

Mary Elizabeth's Wonderful Dream, Miriam E. Mason, 


IN-O 
Mason, Miriam E., Mary Elizabeth's Wonderful Dream, 


N-33 
Matter of Business, A, Elizabeth Wilkes, A-37 
Murder in the Kitchen, Aileen Fisher, Mr-46 


Pendleton, Edrie, In Honor of Washington, F-63 
Fate, Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. Schroll, 
)-54 
Plot Thickens, The, Aileen Fisher, A-44 
Poet's Nightmare, Elbert M. Hoppenstedt, J-37 
Porter, Ella Williams, Who's Necessary, Mr-41; Callie 
Goes to Camp, My-52 


Rapunzel, June Barr, 0-49 


Schroll, Catherine V. and Esther MacLellan. See 
MacLellan, Esther 

Schwartz, Morton K., Somewhat Forgetful, A-51 

Somewhat Forgetful, Morton K. Schwartz, A-51 

So This is China, Karin Asbrand, Mr-52 

Swintz, Martha, The Three Wishing Bags, A-26 


Thanks to Billy, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 
N-40 

Three Wishing Bags, The, Mar = Guinte, A-26 

Treasure Hunt, Aileen Fisher, N-5 

Treasure in the Smith House, ‘Gense T. Barnett, My-43 

Wilkes, Elizabeth, A Matter of Business, A-37 

Who's Necessary, Ella Williams Porter, Mr-41 


For Primary Grades 


All Houses Are Haunted, Alice Woster, D-71 
April Showers, Claribel Spamer, A-62 


Barr, June, Old Mother Hubbard, J-57; The Lazy Little 
Raindrop, Mr-68 ; 

Bellah, Melanie, The Blue Toadstool, Mr-65 

Birthday Gift, Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. 
Schroll, F-75 

Blue Toadstool, The, Melanie Bellah, Mr-65 

Bunny of the Year, Deborah Newman, A-59 

Bunny Who Was Always Late, The, Claribel Spamer, 
A-o 


Campbell, Camilla, The Morning Maker, J-64; Sharing 
the Circus, My-64 

Cc . Party, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
)-6, 


, 


Fisher, Aileen, Thanksgiving Feast, N-60; Jack Straw, 
N-71; ‘the Spirit of Christmas, D-75; Tit-for-Tat, 
My-66 

Flibber Turns the Table, Lee Knight, N-63 


Green Leaf's Lesson, Deborah Newman, 0-66 


Hark, Mildred and Noel McQueen, Christmas Party 
D-63; Rainbow Colors, J-66 
Hop, Jump and Skip, Claribel Spamer, My-68 


Jack Straw, Aileen Fisher, N-71 
Jack-O-Lantern, Claribel Spamer, 0-63 


Knight, Lee, Flibber Turns the Table, N-63 


Lamp in the Forest, The, Esther Maclellan and 
Catherine V. Schroll, Mr-62 

Lazy Little Raindrop, The, June Barr, Mr-68 

Leuser, Eleanore, The Little Witch Who Tried, 0-59 

Little Witch Who Tried, The, Eleanore Leuser, 0-59 


Bae ex Esther and Catherine V. Schroll, Birthday 
Gift, F-75; The Lamp in the Forest, Mr-62 

McQueen, Noel and Mildred Hark. See Hark, Mildred 

Miss Robin's School, Claribel Spamer, Mr-71 

Mister Owl, Claribel Spamer, N-68 

Morning Maker, The, Camilla Campbell, J-64 

Mrs. Santa’s Christmas Gift, Deborah Newman, D-67 


Newman, Deborah, Green Leaf’s Lesson, 0-66; Mrs. 
Santa’s Christmas Gift, D-67; Washington's Gold 
Button, F-71; The Stolen Heart, F-79; Bunny of the 
Year, A-59 


Old Mother Hubbard, June Barr, J-57 
Pussy Pleases, Claribel Spamer, J-62 


Rainbow Colors, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 
J-66 


Schroll, Catherine V. and Esther MacLellan. See 
MacLellan, Esther 

Sharing the Circus, Camilla Campbell, My-64 

Spamer, Claribel, Jack-O-Lantern, O-63; Mister Owl, 
N- «| Pussy Pleases, J-62; Miss Robin's School, 
Mr-71; The Bunny Who Was Always Late, A-57; 
April RX, A-62; Hop, Jump and Skip, My-68 

Spirit of Christmas, The, Aileen Fisher, D-75 

Stolen Heart, The, Deborah Newman, F-79 


Thanksgiving Feast, Aileen Fisher, N-60 
Tit-for-Tat, Aileen Fisher, My-66 

Washington's Gold Button, Deborah Newman, F-71 
Woster, Alice, All Houses Are Haunted, D-71 
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AUTUMN 


Green Leaf’s Lesson, (P), 0-66 
Jack Straw, (P), N-71 


BrioGRAPHY 


A Letter for Charlotte, (JH), J-10 s 
Mary Elizabeth’s Wonderful Dream, (I), N-33 


Boor Weer 


Ghosts in the Library, (JH), N-21 
Treasure Hunt, (I), N-55 


BRONTE SISTERS 
A Letter for Charlotte, (JH), J-10 


CAMPING 


Callie Goes to Camp, (I), My-52 
A Narrow Squeak, (JH), A-21 


CaRBEER PLayYys 
Big Banker, (JH), N-74 (Banking) 
The Case of Mr. X, (JH), A-66 (Nursing; Laboratory 
Technician) 7 i 
Raqunerias a Bid, (JH), J-70 (Engineering) 
Fashion Show, (JH), Mr-25 (General) 
For Art’s Sake, (JH), Mr-74 (Commercial Art) 
The Highway Trail, (JH), O-70 (Trucking) 


CHINA 
So This is China, (1), Mr-52 


CHRISTMAS 
Angel in the Looking-Glass, (I), D-33 
The Broth of Christkindli, (I), D-50 
Christmas Party, (P), D-63 
The Christmas Snowman, (1), D-39 
The Juggler of Our Lady*, D-78 
Mrs. Santa’s Christmas a, (P), D-67 
No Room at the Inn, (JH), D-19 
The Rerquehenetns Pie, (JH), D-1 
Pinata, (1), 
The Pinch- Hitter, (JH), D-26 
Puppy Love, (JH), D-10 
The Spirit of Christmas, (P), D-75 


CuristorHerR CoLuMBUSs 
Beyond Thule, (I), O-41 


Crrcus 
Sharing the Circus, (P), My-64 


ComEpIzs 
All Is Not Gold, (JH), 0-25 
Boomerang, (JH) 
A Daughter of the Gods, iH), O-11 
Doctor Know All, (I), 
Flibber Turns the be *), N-63 
Ghosts on Guard, (I), 0-36 
Happy Hearts, (JH), F-20 
Happy New Year, (JH), J-19 
Hats and Rabbits, (JH), A-11 
Hearts, Tarts and Valentines, (I), F-48 
Howard's Forward Pass, (JH), O-21 
Just What the Doctor Ordered, (JH), N-11 
The Last Laugh, (JH), Mr-13 
A Matter of Business, (I), A-37 
Miss Lonelyheart, (JH), F-83 
Mom's a Grandma Now, (JH), My-1 
The Plot Thickens, (I), A-44 
Poet’s Nightmare, (1), J-37 
Puppy Love, (JH), ye - 
Rabbit Foot, (JH), 
Somewhat Forge tal ®. A-51 
Spring Fever, (JH), Mr-1 
Surprise Guests, (JH), N-1 
Television-itis, (JH), My-24 
Thanks to Billy, (1), N-40 
Tit-for-Tat, (P), My-66 
The Three Wishing Bags, (1), A-26 
Who's Necessary, (I), Mr-41 


COMMENCEMENT 
The Outgoing Tide, (JH), My-79 
To You the Torch, (JH), My-71 


CONSERVATION 
Caught at the Narrows, (I), J-45 


Mary Mapgs Dopee 
Mary Elizabeth’s Wonderful Dream, (I), N-33 


vy 
Bunny of the Year, (P), 
The Bunny Who Was Nene io (P), A-57 
Flibber Turns the Table, (P), N-6 
Hats and Rabbits, (JH), A-11 
A Matter of Business, (), A-37 
Rabbit Foot, (JH), A-1 


Frret Ar 
A Narrow Squeak, (JH), A-21 











Goop GroomIne 
Fashion Show, (JH), Mr-25 


HALLOWEEN 
Ghosts on Guard, (I), 0-36 
The Haunted Clothesline, (JH), O-1 
Jack-O-Lantern, (P), 0-63 
The Little Witch Who Tried, (P), 0-59 


HEALTH AND MEDICINE 
The Case of Mr. X, (JH), A-66 
The Defense Never Rests, (JH), J-31° 
Ghost-Layers, Incorporated, (I), N-49 
Howard's Forward Pass, (JH), O-21 
The Lamp in the Forest, (P), Mr-62 
Murder in the Kitchen, (I), Mr-46 
A Narrow Squeak, (JH), A-21 


HisTORICAL 
Ay, There's the Rub, (JH), F-10 
Beyond Thule, (I), O-41 
Express to Valley Forge, (I), F-54 
None So Blind, (JH), Mr-31 
Thanksgiving Feast, (P), N-60 


HouipaYs 


See under Specific Holiday 


KiInpNness TO ANIMALS 
Pussy Pleases, (P), J-62 


Lecenps, Fasies anp Farry TAues 
The Broth of Christkindli, (1), D-50 
Little Bird in the Tree, (I), J-53 
The Morning Maker, (P), j- _ 
Old Mother Hub bard, (P), J-5 
Rapunzel, (I), 0-49 
Rip Van Winkle*, A-72 
The Three Wishing Bags, (I), A-26 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Ay, There’s the p> (7H), F-10 
Birthday Gift, (P) 
Good Enough for L + & (JH), F-1 
The Lincoln Umbrella, (I), F-40 


LITERATURE 
The Juggler of Our Lady*, D-78 
A Letter for Charlotte, (JH), J-10 
Mary Elizabeth’s Wonderful Dream, (I), N-33 
The Million-Pound Bank Note*, N-80 
The Necklace*, J-76 
Rip Van Winkle*, A-72 
The Spy*, Mr-83 
The Transferred Ghost*, O-75 


Memortat Dar 
A Day to Remember, (JH), My-15 


Mexico 
Pinata, (I), D-54 


Moruer’s Dar 
Mom's a Grandma Now, (JH), My-1 





MYSsTERIES 
The Million-Pound Bank Note*, N-80 
The Plot Thickens, (I), A-44 

The Transferred Ghost*, O-75 

Treasure in the Smith House, (I), My-43 






New Year's Day 
Happy New Year, (JH), J-19 


Norway 
I Can Get Along, (I), My-58 


Rapio Piays 
The Juggler of Our Lady, D-78 
The Million-Pound Bank Note, N-80} 
The Necklace, J-76 
Rip Van Winkle, A-72 
The Spy, Mr-83 
The Transferred Ghost, 0-75 


SAFETY 
All Houses Are Haunted, (P), D-71 


Sr. Parricsn’s Day 
The Last Laugh, (JH), Mr-13 


SPRING 
! —_ Showers, (P), A-62 
The Lazy Little Raindrop, (P), Mr-68 
Miss Robin’s School, (P), Mr-71 
Spring Fever, (JH), Mr-1 


THANKSGIVING 
Just What the Doctor Ordered, (JH), N-11 
Surprise Guests, (JH), N-1 
Thanks to Billy, (1), N-40 
Thanksgiving Feast, (P), N-60 





To.Lerance, Goop WILL AND UNDERSTANDING 
Angel in the Looking-Glass, (I), D-33 ‘ 
The Blue Toadstool, (P), Mr-65 
Callie Goes to Camp, (I), My-52 
The Haunted Clothesline, (JH), O-1 
Hearts, Tarts and Valentines, (I), F-48 
Little Bird in the Tree, (I), J-53 
The Perambulating Pie, (JH), D-1 
Sharing the Circus, (P), My-64 


Unttep Nations 
Youth Day at the U. N., (JH), My-34 


VALENTINE’S Dar 
Happy Hearts, (JH), F-20 
Hearts, Tarts and Valentines, (I), F-48 
Miss Lonelyheart, (JH), F-83 
The Stolen Heart, (P), F-79 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 
See Career Plays 


GrorGe WaAsHINGTON 
Corn Meal and Poetry, (JH), F-31 
In Honor of Washington, (I), F-63 
Washington's Gold Button, (P), F-71 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Hop, Jump and Skip, (P), My-68 
Mister Owl, (P), N-68 
Rainbow Colors, (P), J-66 









































PLAYS for Special Occasions in MAY 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions in 


this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues for 


celebration of the following events: 


National Music Week 


Bonntg ANNIE (Radio Play). 

NAMEs OF Norte (Radio Play) 

{HAPSODY IN BLUE (Radio Play 

StncinG Heart (Radio Play)....... 

Music Master or Two Wor.ps (Radio Play 

Tue Basy Likep GREENSLEEVES (lor Intermediates) 


May 14th . . . Mother’s 


Tue Lire ror Moruer (For Junior High and Senior High)... 


Man-T Rap FOR MOTHER (Junior and Senior High)............... 


Tus Revout or Mama (Junior and Senior High 
A Surprise FoR Moruer (Junior and Senior High 
WHISTLER’S MOTHER (Junior and Senior High) 

A Marine ror Moruer (Junior and Senior High 
To Morner witH Love (Junior and Senior High 
Turee Cueers ror Moruer (Junior and Senior High)... . 
Moruer’s Bic Day (Junior and Senior High). . 
Moruer’s Day Orr aNnp ON (For Intermediates)... . 
Moruer Saves Her Day (For Intermediates)... .... 
A Prize ror Moruer (For Intermediates). . . 
Moruer’s ApMrrers (lor Intermediates). . en 

A PRESENT FOR Moruer (For Primary Grades). . 


Part-Time Hero (Junior and Senior High)................... 
Tue Untnvitep Guests (Junior and Senior High)... . 
ForwARD Marcu! (Junior and Senior High).......... 
Tue Pink Parasou (Junior and Senior High). . . 
Tuey Banitsu Our ANGER (Junior and Senior High 
Guest or Honor (Junior and Senior High) Sfatatata 4 
So Sunes A Goop Deep (Junior and Senior High)... . 
SEE THE Parape (For Intermediates) 


Tue Piace To BEGIN... 
ALUMNI DINNER....... 
Mince RincGs THE BELL 
GRADUATION PRESENT... . 
Docror’s DAUGHTER....... 
CAVES OF THE EaRTH.... 


.. April, 
....Pebruary, 
December, 
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Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by sub- 


scribers. Single copies of individual plays may be purchased for 1éc 


each. 


T'o eliminate 


bookkeeping we suggest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small 


a 


quantitres. When ordering, please give name under which subscription is listed. (NOTE: 


The price of 15c¢ per play does not include a complete issue of the magazine but is the cost of 


single plays only.) 


PLAYS, INC, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 


16, Mass. 

































PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine for Young People 


Announces a | 
PLAYWRITING CONTEST 
for ONE-ACT PLAYS 


FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN CASH AWARDS is being 
offered for the best one-act plays suitable for production by young people. 
The contest closes July 1, 1950, and marks the tenth anniversary of suc- 
cessful publication of PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young People. 
It is being conducted to encourage the writing of dramatic material of 
high quality that can be effectively staged by young actors. 





PRIZES 
ONE FIRST PRIZE of $200.00 
TWO SECOND PRIZES of $100.00 
TWO THIRD PRIZES of $ 50.00 


JUDGES 


BETTY SMITH, author of A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, Tomorrow Will 
Be Better, and over seventy published plays; editor of two one-act 
play anthologies. 


N. BRYLLION FAGIN, Director of the Johns Hopkins University 
Playshop, Head of the Division of Drama of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and author of numerous articles and books on writing and 
literature. 


SAMSON RAPHAELSON, dramatist (Accent on Youth, Jason, The 
Jazz Singer, Skylark, etc.), story and film writer, instructor, and 
author of The Human Nature of Playwriting. 


~ —- Editor, PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young 
eople. 


For further particulars and contest rules, write to Contest Editor 


PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young People 
8 ARLINGTON STREET - BOSTON 16, MASS. 




















